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IT WAS HYPOTHESIZED THAT 91 EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS FROM 
LOW SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS HOMES, PROVIDED WITH A CAREFULLY 
DESIGNED 2-YEAR VOCATIONALLY ORIENTED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND 
PREVOCATIONAL DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI TATlOvN (DVR) 
COUNSELING, WOULD HAVE SIGNIFICANTLY SUPERIOR ACHIEVEMENT TO 
that of a MATCHED CONTROL GROUP ENROLLED IM A REGULAR 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM WITHOUT SUCH BENEFITS. DATA WERE 
COLLECTED FROM SCHOOL RECORDS, INTERVIEWS, CASE STUDIES, 
VARIOUS PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS, AND DVR RECORDS. THE 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS HAD SIGNIFICANTLY BETTER ATTENDANCE AND 
FEWER SCHOOL DROPOUTS, AND MADE A BETTER VOCATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT THAN THE CONTROL GROUP. THERE WAS NO SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO GROUPS IN SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT AS MEASURED BY SOCIAL MATURITY, PERCEPTION OF PEER 
ACCEPTANCE, PERCEIVED ANXIETY, AND ABILITY TO DETERMINE THE 
APPROPRIATENESS OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OR GOALS. ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST SCORES FOR THE TOOL SUBJECTS OF ARITHMETK, READING, AND 
spelling showed no SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BEl EEN THE TWO 
GROUPS IN AMOUNT GAINED. SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION WERE THAT SPECIALLY TRAINED ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
TEACHING PERSONNEL SHOULD BE EMPLOYED FOR THIS KIND OF 
PROGRAM, THE RATIO OF TEACHER TO YOUTH SHOULD BE NO GREATER 
THAN ONE TO 20, AND THE CURRICULUM SHOULD BE FUNCTIONAL, 
INDIVIDUALIZED AND VOCATIONALLY ORIENTED. A REVIEW OF 
RELATED LITERATURE, A COMPLETE PROGRAM DESCRIPTION, AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH AND PROGRAMING ARE 
INCLUDED. THE STUDY IS SUMMARIZED IN VT 004 114. (ET) 
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Chatnp^i£^ CorEnunity Unit IV Scho-ols have cn& of the roost ooa?rehensi\Je 
iro^ams for exceptional children in the nation. There are programs and 
places for the mentally handicapped (trainable and educable); for the 
Tihvaically handicapped (blind and partially seeing, deaf and hard-of-hearing); 
for the orthopedicaliy handicapped; for children with learning disabilities; 
for the speech defective; for the multiply handicapped and for those with ^ 
social and emotional problems. While some aspects of the program date ac 
fls early as 1934, the major portion of the program and services for tne bain.i- 
Loped Lre initiated in the 1945-1946 school year. The programs and ser^Mces 
we-e generally provided first at the elementary level and then as the pupils 
reached the junior and senior high schools, programs were made available to 

them. 

As the programs and services for the handicapped expanded to the secondary 
level there was a real concern as to whether or not the school was prepar_.ng 
these*youth for subsequent vocational adjustment, A follow-up was conducted 
in 1959 of those handicapped youth who were formerly enrolled in the Champaign 
nroeram and who had either dropped out of school or completed the prescribed 
program. The results of the survey clearly indicated that a goodly portion of 
the subiects were unemployed and more or less “vegetating" in their 
Only a very small percentage were known to the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation (DVR) . 

Thus it appeared that the weakest link in the educational program for the 
handicapped in the Champaign Schools was at the junior and senior high school 
levels. It was at these levels that the schools seemed to be failing to 
prepare adequately the handicapped for subsequent vocational adjustment. It 
appeared that the initial investment the schools had made in providing 
handicapped children with an educational program was not being protected by 
providing youth at the secondary level with the prevocational curriculi^ and 
prevocational services necessary for them to make a smooth transition from the 
school to full-time employment in the community. There was little evidence 
that the schools had joined forces with such agencies as DVR and employment 
agencies in planning the youth’s preparation for ultimate job placement. 
Unfortunately the agencies in the conanunity were working independently 
instead of cooperatively. Thus, lack of coordination of 3<t^-ic^8 resulted 
In considerable delay between the time the handicapped youth left school and 
was seen by the appropriate agency. In some instances the youth never oun 
his way to an agency who cou" ' be of assistance to him. 

Concern for safeguarding their original investment; in , 

insuring the best possible vocational adjustment for the handicapped led the 
Champaign staff, in the spring of 1960, to submit a proposal to the Illinois 
StLe Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for an Extension and Iir^rovemcnt 
.Grant, under section 3 of the Vocational Act of 1954 

extend and improve the prevocational education of the handicapped in the 
Champaign Schools by developing s program to assist the youth the 

gap LtLcn the school and full-time employment. This plan entailed a close 
working relationship between school personnel and the state agency and was 
focused on alleviating the weaknesses of the Champaign s.progr am. 
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The proposal was approved in September of 1960. The project provided for a 
prevocational coordinator, a full-time secretary, a social worker, and a 
psychologist. It also provided for the development of a system of record 
keeping and a resource library. In addition, the plans called for the 
organization of a Community Council for Emplo3^ent of the Handicapped, and 
an In-School Council for Employment of the Handicapped. Vocational and 
personal counseling by a prevocational counselor and by a social worker on 
both an individual and on a group basis was an integral part of the planning 
as was work with parents of the handicapped. 

The plan likewise included developing pq^licies and procedures for insuring a 
close working relationship between the school and Vocational Rehabilitation, ^ 

It was felt that the prevocational staff, working closely with the special 
teachers, would bring about an improved prevocational curriculum and would 
foster the utilization of community resources to a greater extent. 

One of the major aspects f.this extension and improvement project was a 
follow-up of clients for a minimum of , five years by the school and by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation staff. 

The proposed plan was approved and implemented during the 1960-1961 school 
year and was continued for the next two years. After one year, however, this 
program was so successful in holding handicapped youth in school and in 
providing the knowledge, attitudes and skills that are essential for good 
vocational adjustment, the superintendent, principals, regular teachers and 
parents requested that these services be extended to children who are not as 
a rule considered to be subjects for special education, the slow learners. 

As key personnel pointed out, "These children are now in more trouble than 
the handicapped because they do not have the special program, the progressive 
work experiences and services from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
to hold them in school and insure their vocational adjustment". It was 
recognized that the slow learners, especially those from homes of low socio- 
economic status, are prone to dropout of school, to become delinquent, and to 
be unemployed because of marked educational retardation, severe social and 
emotional maladjustment, and poor worker traits, all of which constituted a 
severe vocational handicap. 

With this encouragement from key personnel in the schools, this research and 
demonstration project was submitted to the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration in January of 1962, and was approved by the Federal Agency in the 
spring of the same year. In the fall of 1962 the project was initiated. 

After this project designed to rehabilitate slow learners (IQ's 75-90) had 
been underway for two and a half years and had been approved for continuation 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration for the fourth year, the 
secondary school principals discussed with the superintendent of schools and 
the project director the possibility of terminating the research. They were 
so enthusiastic about the obvious holding power and rehabilitation of experi- 
mental subjects that they wished to provide the prevocational curriculum and 
services to all slow learners in the school system at the junior and senior 
hi^ school level who were in need of such a program. A careful study of the 
research data revealed that there was adequate but uinimal data to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the project. 
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Although tic statistical analysis of the data had been conducted at the time 
fhft decision was made to terminate the research phase of the project, the 
merits of the experimental program relative to increasing the holding power 
“f the school the vocational rehabilitation of the subjects seemed obvious 

to the school staff. Realizing the risk involved in seeking a pre^ture 
decision before the detailed analysis of the data, but conscious of the 
expressed concern of the secondary principals for expanding rehabilita iv 
services to larger numbers of slow learners, the project staff agree o 
approval from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration for terminating 
rLearch project. The agency approved the request to terminate the research. 

During the late spring and summer of 1965, plans were made to provide the 
prevocational curriculum and services to slow learners in all junior and 
sLior high schools in the district. A full-time staff member was employed 
to implement and supervise this program. 

Fducators have been severely criticized for the lag that exists between the 
findings of research and the incorporation of these findings into practice to 
improve educational programs. In this instance there was no delay in action. 

It is hoped that the findings of this research project will not only be of 
assistance to the Champaign Schools in improving their educational offerings 
to the segment of the school population included in this study but will also 
be helpful in guiding other school systems in initiating and/or improving 
prevocational programs and services to school dropout, delinquency, and 
unemployment prone youth through a close working relationship between the 
public schools and Vocational Rehabilitation. 



Chapter I 



THE PROBLEM 



Dropping out of school, delinquency, and unemployment are crucial problems with 
which society is faced. These problems have become a great national concern 
because of the general recognition of the fact that the very security of the 
nation may well depend upon the full and effective utilizs-tion, along con- 
structive lines, of human resources. Between 30 to 40 per cent of the school 
population from grades 7 through 12 drop out of school. The effects of the 
absence of adequate schooling is seen as a threat to an individual's security 
as well as a threat to society. The school dropouts have great difficulty in 
getting a job. The possibility of their maintaining continuing employment is 
diminishing. Among school dropouts and youth who are unemployed, the incidence 
of delinquency is high. A significant number of school dropouts, delinquent, 
and unemployed youth are culturally disadvantaged and have intelligence quotients 
which fall within the range of the slow learner (IQ’s from 75 to 90). These are 
the youth who have lower intellectual ability than the normal but are not as 
severely intellectually limited as the educable mentally retarded (IQ's ranging 
from 50 to 70) • 

There are approximately 80 million children in the United States. Of this 
number from 13 to 16 million are slow learners (17 to 20 per cent). By 1970, 
the Bureau of the Census predicts that the number of children under 21 years of 
age will be close to 86 million. Thus, we can anticipate that the number of 
slow learners will rise proportionately and reach the 14 to 17 million mark by 
the above mentioned date. It is imperative that the school and community 
agencies provide appropriate educational offerings and services for these 
youth so that they will remain in school and be provided with experiences 
that will enable them to earn a living, which is a prerequisite to adulthood, 
and become contributing members of society. 

Tlie slow rate of learning of these youth make it difficult for them to meet the 
standards imposed on them by the conventional academic curriculum which is 
geared, generally, to the average and above average learner. Especially is 
this true at the junior and senior high school levels. Not only do these slow 
learners fail to meet the standards of learning in the school, but they also 
fail to meet the standards for acceptable behavior. Lack of success experi- 
ences in the school literally "shoves" them out of school and into the coomunity 
where they are likely to meet with employment failures and remain among the 
uneDq>loyed or unemployable. 

Havighurst and Stiles (1961) in reference to the group of youth described by 
them as "alienated" state: 

The alienated is an appropriate name for this group because it 
expresses the fact that they are somewhat alien to the larger 
society in which they live. Such youths have been unsuccessful 
in meeting the standards set by society for the® -- standards of 
learning in school, of performance on a Job. By the time they 
reach adolescence these boys and girls are visible as the misfits 
in school. Either they are hostile and unruly, or passive and 
apathetic* They have quit learning and have dropped out of school 
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psycliologically two or three years before they can drop out 
physically. 

Most alienated youth come from low income homes; most of them 
fall in the IQ range 75-90; almost all drop out of school at 
aze 16 or before; they tend to come from broken homes, or 
homes which are inadequate emotionally and culturally# 



Tn f^atimony given by Abraham Rib icoff (1961), former Secretary of Health, 
Lucation, and Welfare, before a subconaaittee concerned with a pending 
hf^de this statement regarding the relSrvance of schooling to employment .nd 

social adjustment: 



The relation between inadequate schooling, difficulty in securing 
employment, and delinquency is an important one. As we have seen 
the peak ages for delinquency come at the years when the young 
person is faced with transition between school and work. When 
his education is irrelevant and painful and the job market is 
retreating, the adolescent male is caught in a crossfire, and 
the lack of support in bridging the gap leaves him vulnerable 
to antisocial paths of action. 



The concentration of unemployment is among the youth who are poorly 
and do not possess the necessary vocational skills to meet the demands of avail 
able jobs. At one time if a youth dropped out of school prior to graduation, 
there were job opportunities available to him. Today the chances of obtaining 
and maintaining a job are diminishing. With technological changes this situa- 
tion is likely to become increasingly acute. 



Technological changes are eliminating the use of unskilled labor at a faster 
pace than new uses of unskilled labor are being generated. Approxismtely one 
and a half million workers are displaced by automation yearly. Although nw 
jobs are being created, displaced workers are not usually equipped to 
these new jobs because of their lack of formal education and training. TOe 
impact of these changes has profound implications for the education of all 
youth and especially for the slow learners who are predisposed to be school 
dropouts, delinquents, and unemployed since they usually have not acquired 
the prevocational knowledge, skills, attitudes and habits which are prereq- 
uisites to good vocational adjustment. 



It appears to be crucial that the schools and such agencies as the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation work together and develop a prevocational curriculum 
and services which would hold these youth in school and would better prepare 
them for full-time employment in the community. Studies of causes of dropping 
out of school, delinquerxy, and unemployment strongly suggest the need for a 
different type of educational curriculum and services for this segment of our 
school population. Such learning activities must be meaningful to the youth 
and enable him to experience successes. These experiences must also pr^ote 
adequate personal and social adjustment and the acquisition of the knowledge, 
skills, habits, and attitudes which are essential to becoming a successful 
employee. Closely supervised progressive work experience during school 
attendance appears to be an Important part of a prevocational curriculum. 
Helping each youth bridge the gap between the school and placement on a u 
time job in the commainity also seems to be of paramount importance. A follow- 
up of youth after they leave schccl is likewise essential in such planning. 






The general problem with which this research is concerned is that of rehabili- 
tating slow learners from homes of low socio-economic status who are prone to 
dropout of school, to become delinquent, and to be unemployed. The specific 
problem is that of testing the effectiveness of a prevocational curriculum and 
services designed' to rehabilitate slow learners from low socio-economic status 
homes who are prone to be school dropouts, delinquents, and unemployed as 
contrasted with comparable youth who are provided with the conventional academic 
' curriculum. 
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Chapter II 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



There have been numerous studies to determine what the school dropout, delin- 
quent, and unemployed are like but little research has been conducted relative 
to how the school can increase its holding power, what the school can do to 
reduce delinquency and how the school together with appropriate agencies can 
help youth, especially slow learners, bridge the gap between the school and 
full-time employments This review of the relevant literature is presented 
under three headings: (1) Characteristics of the Dropout, Delinquent, and 
Unemployment Prone, (2) Programs Designed to Alleviate School Dropout, Delin- 
quency, and Unemployment, and (3) Related Studies With Mentally Retarded 

Subjects. 

Characteristics of the Dropout, Delinquent, and Unemployment Prone 

•’There is clear evidence that early school withdrawal is linked with jobless- 
ness and unemployment", according to Tannebaum (1966). While all school drop- 
outs are not unemployed and all unemployed youth are not juvenile delinquents, 
there is sufficient evidence to strongly suggest that there is commonality 
among the three and that they may be one and the same. The following repre- 
sents related research on the characteristics of school dropouts, delinquents, 
and unemployment prone youth. 

Below Average Intelligence 

Lower intelligence is more characteristic of the dropouts than of the 
graduates. Generally their intelligence quotients fall within the range of 
the slow learner (IQ's from 75 to 90) according to such studies as Bowman and 
Matthews (1960), Jacobs (1954), Allen (1956), Ott (1959), Engebretson and 
Falk (1955), Dresher (1954), and Snepp (1956). According to Kvaraceus (1945), 
Merril (1947), Sheldon and Others (1949), and Healy and Bronner (1936), the 
mean IQ of delinquents is in the high 80* s. 

Low Socio-economic Status 

Approximately 85 per cent of school dropouts come from families of low socio- 
economic status according to such researchers as Bowman and Matthews (1960), 
Allen (1956), Jacobs (1954), Sheldon (1958), and Gregg (1950). 

Schreiber (1954) reports that about two-thirds of the parents of dropouts are 
either hostile or indifferent toward school and more than 70 per cent of these 
parents failed to complete grade twelve. These findings are confirmed by 
jAllen (1956), Dillon (1949), Ott (1959), and Gregg (1950). 

^ Poor Social and Emotional Adjustment 

Dropouts are usually not active In the extra-curricular activities of the 
school. They feel insecure and lack a feeling of belonging in school. Inter- 
views with school dropouts reveal that they are dissatisfied with their social 
relationships in school and do not have friends. Generally the dropouts, as a 
group, are emotionally Imtoaturc and socially retarded. According to a number 
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of studies, teachers describe dropouts as either very aggressive or markedly 
withdrawn during their school attendance, [[Bowiiian and Matthews (1960) Allen 
(1956) .McCreary and Kitch (1953), Gregg (1950), Dresher (1954), and Snepp 
(1956) J 



Rohrer (1964) after some years of studying psycho-social development and acting 
out behavior indicates some of the developmental factors that lead to symptoma- 
tic behaviors exhibited by the "school dropout". His description of these 
youth is as follows: 



One who has grown to mistrust other individuals; one who has 
had no significant adult figure to offer him emotional support; 
one who has been inculcated with the most primitive kinds of 
social values; one who has had to turn to peer groups in order 
to find someone with whom to relate emotionally; one who has 
developed feelings of isolation that lead to sporadic "acting 
out in attempts to obtain those relationships; one who because 
of frustration strikes back at the perceived sources of frustra- 
tion -- authority figures who have failed him or peer groups 
that have snubbed and enraged him; one who has been forced to 
grow overly dependent upon overcontrolling maternal figures who 
have not permitted him to develop a sense of self-reliance;' and 
finally one who most of all is seeking out, albeit in an inade- 
quate manner, ways of gratifying his need for affection and 
emotional warmth. This attempt at seeking out emotional warmth 
is perhaps most vividly portrayed in the large frequency of 
drop out due to pregnancy among adolescent girls. In the vast 
majority of the cases the pregnancy is not the result of sheer 
lust but an attempt to get emotional warmth and "closeness" 
from a second individual. 

Educationally Retarded 

Penty (1956)^ found that more than three times as many poor readers dropped 
out of school before graduation than good readers. She found that the peak 
period of the dropouts was during the tenth grade. The interview data she 
obtained from her subjects led her to conclude that reading played an 
important causal role in the dropout of pupils, especially in conjunction 
with other problems such as poor social and emotional adjustment. 



In an interview with dropouts regarding reasons for their leaving school, 

Penty quotes some of her dropouts in her publication. An example is a girl 
with an intelligence quotient of 89. The reason for her dropping out of 
school was marriage. The statements made in the follow-up interview were: 

We were always quarreling at home; I wasn’t getting along in some subjects 
at school, either. I wanted to get ma.rried. I think now that marriage isn’t 
always rosy. It is better for kids to finish school first, I understand 
what I^read if I am interested in it. English and history were hard for me. 

I idn t know some of the words, so I couldn’t understand 'that I was reading," 

Another example given by Penty is a quote from a girl with an IQ of 78. "I 
aidn t like World Problems. It was hard to understand. It was hard for me 
to write my thoughts, too. I didn’t like to recite, either. I didn’t like 
to read in school. I don’t like to read now. I would get my work better in 
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school when the teacher read aloud.” The fact that dropouts are usually 
retarded in reading as well as in ocher skill areas and are usually overage 
for their grade because or retention in one or more grades has been confirmed 
hy Allen (1956), Dillon (1949), Layton (1952), McCreary and Kitch (1953), 

Snepp (1956), Dresher (1954) and Gregg (1950), . 

/is a general rule, dropouts usually fail several courses the year prior to 
their dropping out of school according to the findings of Dillon (1949), Ott 
(1959), Engebretson and Falk (1955) , Dresher (1954), and Snepp (1956), 

Bovman and Matthews (1960) in investigating the school adjustment of the drop- 
out prone found that their subjects had difficulty in school dating back to 
their early school attendance. Their lack of school adjustment was manifested 
in many ways by the intermediate grades. By the time the dropout prone reached 
junior high they were severely handicapped in reading. 

Poor School Attendance 

Another of the findings of the Bowman and Matthews research (1960) was that 
the absence rate of the dropout increased as he went up the educational ladder. 
There was a marked increase in school absence from the junior high to the 
senior high level, especially during the last two years of the dropout's 
attendance. This finding is similar to those of McCreary and Kitch (1953), 

Gregg (1950), Dresher (1954), and Snepp (1956), 

More Frequently Boys 

Bowman and Matthews (1960) also found that the percentage of boys dropping 
out of school was higher than girls but the difference was not significant. 
Studies indicating that boys dropout of school more frequently than girls 
are those of Allen (1956), Jacobs (1954), Sheldon (1958), a. id Gregg (1959), 

More Often From Minority Groups 

Studies of the makeup of school dropouts reveal that the great majority come 
from minority groups. [Jacobs (1954); Sheldon (19l>8); Ott (1959); and Gregg 
1950);] 1 

Negative Attitude Toward School 

The subjects of the Bowman and Matthews (1960) study openly expressed their 
dislike of school experiences, especially for junior high school, Dillon 
(19^«6) in his study of 1300 Indiana, Ohio and Michigan youth found that 69 
per cent of the reasons secondary youth dropped out of school were attributed 
to factors directly related to the school. Likewise, Johnson and Legg (1949) 
discovered that the failure of the school to provide a curriculum and emotional 
environment with sufficient holding power accounted for 62 per cent of the 
reasons for youth leaving school before graduation. The findings of these two 
studies were supported by McCreary and Kitch (1953) where 57 per cent of the 
reasons given by California youth for dropping out of school were dissatis- 
faction with school. 













Limited Work Experience 



V o£ the same reasons dropouts were unsuccessful in school so are they 
jror ^ holding part-time jobs while attending school according to 

^^P.succes thg^s Compared to their controls who stayed in school, 

go.^n obtained poorer jobs, according to this study. Approximately 

the dropouts obtained temporary jobs with no opportunity for 

""f ilnt The work adjustment of the dropout was poorer than his counter- 

* fl who stayed in school. In summary. Bowman and Matthews state, ’’The 

j obtains a poorer job initially than the non-college control, makes 

^olds his job for a shorter period of time, and receives 

fewer advancements.** 

t Ka n 954^ Ott (1959) , and Cantoni (1955) also found in their study of 
school dropouts that these youth had difficulty obtaining and maintaining a 

job. 

Prog rams De.c^tgned to Alleviate Sch ool Dropouts, Delinquency _ai^ 

iinerttploymeat 

To reiterate, we know much more about the characteristics of the dropout prone 
tLn what to do to hold them in school and prevent the subsequent delinquency 
Ind unemployment that will be their lot if they do not acquire salable voca- 
tional attitudes, habits, and skills. 

Bowman and Matthews (1960), as a result of their study on motivations of youth 
for leaving school, recommended that schools give serious consideration to 
grouping children with like abilities for instructional purposes, consider 
oroviding remedial teaching for those who need such special help, and Oi.fer 
group and individual counseling for pupils and parents. They stress making 
provisions for such early in the child's school attendance. Their recommen- 
dations for curricular adjustments include preparation of youth, especially 
boys for vocational success by providing counseling and closely supervised 
work experience programs. For girls they recommend preparation for carriage 
and family living. These researchers particularly criticize the junior hig 
school for not adequately meeting the needs of dropout prone students, ^ey 
feel that the junior high school is not helping the potential dropout make an 
adequate transition from the elementary school to the junior high school to 
the senior high school. 

Jhe proceedings of the 1960 White House Conference made these recommendations 
in regard to school dropouts; 



, That teachers and counselors in the elementary school be educated 
to identify and help potential dropouts at the earliest stage. 

• That the school curriculum be made more interesting and mean'* gful 
with remedial and supportive services, especially for retarded anx. 
undermotivated youngsters, children of migrant workers, an ot er 
economically and culturally deprived families. 

. That guidance services give more attention to potential dropouts 

at all levels, and that counselors stress the importance of education. 
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motivate their ambitions, and encourage them to remain in 
school so that they will be better prepared for work, 

, That parents be brought in to participate in educational and 
vocational planning with a qualified counselor at the time 
their children drop out. 

, That school building facilities and personnel be available 
day and evening on a twelve-month basis to serve the remedial 
or vocational needs of dropouts. 

Stebbins (1963) reports a personalized curriculum for potential dropouts in 
Flint, Michigan. The objectives of the Basic Curriculum plan are as follows: 

, Personal Development: adequate self-image, wholesome attitudes, 
social skills. 

* Vocational Orientation: preparation for job seeking, learning 
the qualities of good workers, job information, occupa- 
tional training. 

. Basic Citizenship Skills: American heritage, responsibilities 
of citizens, process of government, threats to democracy. 

. Basic Academic Skills: reading improvement, practical arithmetic 
and mathematics, current science, and communication skills. 

While there has not been a formal evaluation of this program, Stebbins states, 
•'Their small but persistent successes in the core curriculum are elevating 
their opinions of themselves; children ingrained with inhibitions are becoming 
expressive. Their progress is not meteoric, but they are going forward, not 
backward." 

Burchill (1962) presented a case book on work- study programs for alienated 
youth which was the outgrowth of a project conducted by Phi Delta Kappa 
designed to identify and illustrate outstanding work-study programs aimed at 
the prevention of delinquent behavior and at the rehabilitation of alienated 
youth. He reviews two of the Flint, Michigan programs -- a rehabilitation 
program initiated in 1960 conducted in the junior high schools and a voluntary 
work- education project for high school dropouts initiated in 1961, Because of 
shortage of space and difficulty in operating a work-study program during the 
day, an after school rehabilitation program was undertaken at the junior high 
level. After school the participants would report to two core area classes: 
reading- English, social studies-mathematics, sciences-health. These students 
reported in the afternoon for school and were enrolled in regular non-academic 
classes. 

The objective of this program was to foster changed attitudes in the pupils so 
that they would eventually be able to resume full-time attendance in the 
regular program. The success of this prograca was to be evaluated in terms of 
growth in achievement as measured by standardized tests and changes in attitudes 
and social behavior as indicated by school personnel. The first test will be 
to determine how many are rehabilitated. This would entail attending regular 
classes and successfully coping with the regular school program. 
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The program at the senior high level was for school dropouts and involved 
school“job adjustment training* Classes were conducted on an informal basis 
for three hour periods a day. Course work emphasized knowledge and skills 
needed for subsequent employment. Students continued their academic training 
by enrolling in either senior high school or adult classes. The work experience 
aspect of this progjam consisted of work in the community for remuneration. 

Each job was set up for a span of six weeks. The employer paid the student 
a wage. Training was adapted to the needs and capacities of individuals. The 
program was a non-credit one, but school personnel continued counseling the 
students. 

Both programs have indications of accomplishments although at the time of 
Burchill's publication (1962) no statistical analyses of data were reported. 

No other report was located in the litarature relative to these programs. 

Another program reported by Burchill is the Mount Diablo, California project 
involving a two-phase program to provide high school youth with exploratory 
work experxences xncluding in— school and out— of— school work. This program 
was initiated in 1952. While this program did not deal exclusively with the 
same type of youth, no doubt many were comparable to those in the Champaign 
study. Work experiences were felt to be worthwhile for all students. Results 
were reported in terms of case studies. The director of the program, according 
to Burchill (1962) , had this to say about the program: 

Work experiences help in the adjustment of youngsters in an 
important developmental stage. They learn to adjust in real 
life situations. They achieve some degree of independence in 
which they must live with themselves and at the same time get 
along with other people, 

Santa Barbara, California provides still another example of an outstanding 
work-study program (Burchill, 1962). There six high schools cooperate to 
provide their youth with the opportunity to explore the world of work. This 
program dates back to 1953 and provides vocational counseling, job placement, 
and work experiences for youth. The exploratory work is done during the day 
and supervised by school personnel. They receive school credit but no pay. 

The vocational work- experience program phase is set up to provide experience 
for the youth that is directly related to the occupation they want to enter 
after they terminate their formal education. The program has been evaluated 
with funds provided by the Rosenberg Foundation to the Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee, The research included a questionnaire evaluation of the program 
and sub-study involving differences between students in the program and those 
who had not participated in the program. More than 1500 students had partici- 
pated in the program at the time of the evaluation. The overall evaluation 
indicated that the work experience program was a successful one according to 
responses on the questionnaire. Parents, teachers, employers, and students 
served as respondents. One interesting finding is that almost fifty per cent 
of the teachers said the work- experience programs had ”no effect” on their 
courses. Forty- five per cent stated that they noted ’’some” effect such as 
they provided topics or problems for discussion, they provided motivation for 
additional interest in courses, and provided a basis for more utilization of 
community resources. There seemed to be superior! ty'^of the male participants 
in the program over non-participants centering around such factors as satis- 
faction with present jobj weekly salaries, agreement of high school interest. 
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inventory scores with fields of occupation chosen, etc. No differences, 
however, reached statistical significance. One finding between the two groups 
of females was that the non-participants had a higher incidence of marriage 
within three or four years after graduation from high school. There was a 
higher incidence of students who entered college among the non-participants. 

This study differs from the Champaign study in many respects, one being that 
a wide range of intelligence was found among the students in the experimental 
program. T^.e supervision of the program was not comparable. Another limita- 
tion was lack of close coordination between school and work experiences. 

Kmployers recommended that course work ^>e more related to job experience and 
suggested that special classes be organized for the work experience program. 
Parents recommended that only employers be selected who had a sincere interest 
in the pupils. 

Burchill (1962) also includes the Champaign Prevocational Services for the 
Handicapped as among the nine outstanding work experience programs in the country. 
Here, again, this extension and improvement program for the handicapped was not 
set up on a research basis although case histories point up forcibly the worth 
of the program in helping handicapped youth (mentally retarded, physically, and 
socially and emotionally handicapped) make a smooth transition from the school 
to full-time employment. 

The Rochester, New York school-work program for slow learners was also included 
in the case book of outstanding work-study programs by Burchill (1962). The 
program includes slow learners (IQ's 76 - 89) and has many similarities to 
Champaign’s prevocational program for the. handicapped. One difference is that 
the teacher also serves as work supervisor. Only subjective evaluation has 
been made to date, but the staff feels that this program has increased the 
school's holding power. No mention was made of a working r-^lationship with the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

4ew York City’s work experience program was likewise cited by Burchill (1962). 
this program wac initiated in 1955 and was designed to prevent juvenile delin- 
luency at the senior high level. The overall design of the program is a 
iunctional curriculum with emphasis on job orientation and the basic fundamental 
.kills of communication, reading and arithmetic necessary for job adjustment. 

;n addition to attending the core program of the project, youth were also 
‘.nrolled in physical educ^.tion classes of the regular program. They usually 
ittended one regular class outside of work education. The coordinators of this 
>rogram also act as classroom teachers. Curricular materials and units of work 
lave been developed by the staff. Case study material indicates that this pro- 
gram is worthwhile. 

the ninth case reviewed by Burchill (1962) is that of Kansas City, Missouri. 

This program was started in 1961 with supporting funds from the Ford Foundation. 
Junior high level alienated youth were included in this program. They continue 
school on a half-day basis and work one-half day on a paid basis. When they 
reach seventeen they work full-time on regular community jobs, and receive 
supervision from the school. The project is scheduled to run to 1969. The 
major evaluation of this study will involve regularity of attendance, conditions 
associated w:J th school dropout, achievement, personal and social adjustment, 
attitudes toward school, self-concepts and vocational aspiration, job adjust- 
ment, and work competence &t the close of the experiment. 
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A research project which had some similarities to r\^ t-Vi^ 

gaaon ia that of Longstreth. Stanley, and Wee (19M? The 
study was to determine if the following characteristics would*^increase the'^* 
holding power of the school: (1) a, curriculum designed to appeal tftL 
potential (2) a stab ,e pupil-teacher relationship, (3) a counselor 

0 was immediately available, and (4) afternoon jobs for pay and school 
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subjects were selected for Inclusion in the program based on school records 
excessive truancy and tardiness, retardation in basic academic skills anf 
poor academic grades. Candidates were classified as either aggreL v^ T 
passive in an attempt to form homogeneous groups AH canriiaffi h I e . 
finished the ninth grade. All stuLnts were Wthin tL normW i 

ligence as determined by the California Test of Mental Maturity.^"®* 

Following their classification as nas«n-«ro 

divided in terms of last school attended (there wer^only two”scLols^ *^;uh ’ 
the second student to t^ othL g^o!o =°ntrol group and 

classification, ^ ^SS^fissive-passive 

Two experimental classes of approximat elv IS c^Mr^or,- u 
class consisted of about one-tLrd aggreLive Inf two f a’'®" 

Teachers were selected on the basis of reputation for passive students. 

expressed interest and some prior experience in working f fh dfff f iff ’tf 

inloss another sff f Itif f fcumllf If f elf f f f tfff f f f 

schools requesting cumulative records. If the studlf fall f f ««e ^de to 
:onsidered a dropout. stuoent failed to enroll, he was 

"='P"i"'<="tal and control students were conducted in a 

atsflntlf ieff I clfffdfff f fnf frf f flf fftirf "f: 

:he program, ° y ar prior to the inception of 

' ffrlclfrfflfa'”'°’’°’'“f students dropped 

rrom school (577.) as control students (607.), 

■ Iff students significantly Improved in attitudes about 
Also, rte cxpelimlfalfgfffve Ifdfffhldfhe poorest°^' 
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initial attitudes about school, but showed the most increase 
in iiaproved attitudes. A sli^t decline in attitudes about 
school was found with the experimental passive group. Declines 
for both aggressive and passive controls were noted. 

, There was no significant reduction in the number of police 
contacts by the experimental group. Both experimental and 
control aggressive students had more such contact than the 
passive students in both groups. 

rnis study differs from the Champaign study in several ways. First, the intel- 
ligence range differed. The Champaign Study concentrated on slow learners only. 
The work experience program was supplementary to the classroom experiences 
rather than a focal point of the curriculum. There was not a highly developed 
and sequentially organized work experience program. No mention was made of a 
close working relationship with Vocational Rehabilitation, possibly because 
these youth mig^t not have been eligible for DVR services. 

In 1963 a Curriculum Demonstration Program was initiated by Southern Illinois 
University in cooperation with the Quincy public schools and the U.S. Office 
of Education with Dr. Frank D. Sorenson as project coordinator and Charles 
Matthews as the administrative director. This f-roject is more similar to the 
research study being reported in this publicaticn than any other study known to 
the researchers. The objectives of the Quincy project (1964) are as follows: 

. To meet the needs of the unsuccessful slow learner for 
vocational preparedness. 

. To retain the slow learning, socially alienated students in 
the school program through the twelfth year. 

. To provide opportunity for, and guidance toward, adequate 
personal and emotional development for the failure-prone 
student . 

. To articulate and facilitate the transition of the slow learning 
student between the elementary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, the world of work, responsible citizenship and 
family living. 

. To gain parent understanding, cooperation and support in 
attempting to provide the most meaningful curriculum program 
for the student. 

While the project has not been reported in the literature, a status report 
submitted to the U.S. Office of Education gives some tentative findings. At 
the closing of the 1963-1964 school year, after one year of treatment, seventh 
grade students made significant Increases in mathematical skills as measured 
by the California Achievement Test. An interesting finding was that the slowest 
or least able students exhibited the greatest gains. The experimental subjects 
gained 1.74 years as con^ared to .38 years for the control subjects. It was 
found that reading achievement was more resistant to change. The researchers 
expressed the feeling that change might be noted over a longer period of time* 
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Although no statistical analysis was made of the holding power of the school, 
it was felt by school authorities that the experimental program had prevented 
a substantial per cent of dropouts. 

As is true of the Champaign study, the Quincy subjects are provided with 
progressive work experiences and a special curriculum. In addition there is 
a school training center (service station) wh.ich is used to promote various 
skills and to facilitate the vocational adjustment of students. An interesting 
aspect of the project is the home visitations under the direction and coordina- 
tion of a parent-school coordinator. The goal of parent visitations is to 
improve parental understanding of the child and school program and their 
attitudes toward them. This project will be continued until June of 1968, 

Like the Champaign project, the Quincy project has a working relationship with 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, In this instance, partial support 
for the trainees enrolled in this prevocational training laboratory is obtained 
from DVR. No information is available to date regarding the effectiveness of 
the progressive work program in promoting improved vocational adjustment among 
the subjects involved. 

Related Studies With Mentally Retarded Subjects 

While the slow learner is more capable intellectually than the mentally retarded, 
he is confronted with many of the same problems in securing a job, especially if 
he has not completed his schooling. For this reason selected studies on retard- 
ates will be reviewed. 

A few studies have attempted to compare the retardate w'ith the normal to deter- 
mine differences in social and occupational adjustment. The ones most frequently 
cited are Fairbanks (1933), Bailer (1936), and Kennedy (1948). As would be 
anticipated, the results of these studies differed in some respects because 
of vs’-ying economic conditions. The findings of the three studies are in agree- 
ment on the following; (1) The majority of educable mentally handicapped youth 
can make an acceptable social and occupational adjustment in their communities, 
(2) The economic conditions and job opportunities in a given community determine 
the extent to which the mentally handicapped are employed. When there is a 
depression, they are prone to lose their jobs more frequently than during normal 
times. (3) The mentally retarded obtain jobs that can be classified as unskilled 
or semi-skilled. (4) There seems to be a relationship between the mores of a 
cotaaunity and the adjustment of the mentally retarded. (5) Social- economic 
status of the family seems to play an important role in the adjustment of the 
mentally retarded child, 

A more recent study comparing mental retardates who were former special class 
students with normal subjects of comparable age was conducted by Peterson and 
Smith (1960). The mean IQ of the mentally retarded was 65 and the mean IQ of 
the normal was 103. The major findings of this study were that the mentally 
retarded left school earlier, held jobs requiring less skill, more frequently 
changed jobs, were paid lower wages, had inferior housing and less frequently 
owned their own homes, were more frequently involved with law enforcing 
officers and for iz^re serious offenses, and had a higher rate of divorce. 
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Kolstoe (1961) studied the differences between 41 mentally handicapped subjects 
who were «nployed and 41 subjects who were unemployed. All subjsccs had bc-x» 
clients of an enploNnaenC <?valvt:iC *v\d in o , u* v-hrtc 

was a significant di££er«uce amov\g the employed group In those characteristics 
associated with personality, social adjustment, work characteristics, and 
physical factors, Ogden (1951) also found that personal factors were more 
frequently causes of dismissal than Intelligence or ability to meet the 
standards of work, 

Pcckhara (1951) conducted a study to determine why the mentally retarded qtitt 
their jobs. Ridicule and teasing seemed to be predominantly the reasons given. 
He also reported that the retarded tend to be lacking in social skills and 
certain job expectancy habits which were manifested in not adhering to certain 
rules, dressing inappropriately, exhibiting immature behavior and failing to 
be punctual. These studies indicate that lack of acceptance by co-workers is 
the prime reason for job changing by the retarded, 

Neff (1959) found that the degree of support in the home influenced the mentally 
handicapped client’s employment. The acceptance, understanding and support of 
the family are important factors which influence the adjustment of the handi- 
capped youth, Deno (1965) reporting on a project supported by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration on the rehabilitation needs of school age 
retarded youth stated that the findings of the Minneapolis study suggested 
that vocational preparation needs to include provisions for personal- social- 
ad jus tment training. 

The present study differs from other research studies reported in the litera- 
ture in the following respects: 

• A matched pair research design is used to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the prevocational curriculum and services, 

« The teachers have a vocational education background and have 
also taken work In special education, 

• The curriculum is tailor-made for each subject based on a 
complete psycho- educational, social and vocational study, 

• Individual and group social casework is provided for the 
subjects and for their parents* 

• A prevocational counselor is available for the In-School Work 
Experience phase of the program and one is also available for 
the CotEBunity Work- Experience program, A prevocational 
coordinator is responsible for supervising and coordinating 
the program and works closely with the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation* 

, Specially designed physical facilities were provided for the 
project* 

A 
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Chapter III 

THEORETICAL ORIENTATION AND HYPOTHESES 



This study Is based on the prenilse that behavioz’ is learned and thus can be 
nodi fled by appropriate training. Furthermore, it is believed that when a 
youth experiences success at a given task, he will approach similar tasks 
with greater confidence and anticipation of success. On the other hand, when 
a youth fails at a task, he will anticipate failure and will avoid attempting 
similar tasks. 

Youth of low socio-economic status come from an environment that is quite 
unlike that of the middle class acadeMcally oriented school. One result 
of this discrepancy is that they frequently cannot understand expectations 
established by the school. Failure and resistance to school are unfortunate 
outcomes. 

It was assumed that there is a range of basic capacities to learn inherent 
in disadvantaged youth, as is true of youth from any socio-economic level. 

It was acknowledged, however, that culturally dlsadvanti..:$ed youth, as a 
group, have learning deficits resulting from their cultural deprivation. 

In addition to the problems associated with social dissonance and learning 
deficits resulting from lack of intellectual stimulation, it was further 
assumed that since the youth selected for this project were functioning at 
a dull intellectual level, they would have additional deficits in their 
ability to process information. Consequently, enrollment in a regular educa- 
tional program would result in inevitable failure. Youth who fail frequently 
in school for any reason become alienated and arc often prone lo neck releaae 
from this punishing environment by dropping out of scliool. 

It was believed that if these youth were specifically taught to process infor- 
mation more effectively through an educational program which is vocationally 
oriented and meaningful to them, yet within the limits of their ability, then 
the youth would be successful and develop positive approach attitudes toward 
learning. Such a change in attitude should result in a change of behavior 
from one of leaving school without future plans, to one of staying in school 
coupled with a positive attitude toward entrance into an appropriate occupa- 
tion, which might involve post high school trade training. 



Since the basic goal for these youth is vocational rehabilitation and since a 
high school education is an important step toward vocational rehabilitation, 
it was felt to be imperative to reduce strongly negativistic attitudes toward 
school and to replace such attitudes with more positive attitudes toward 
school. Thus, it was decided to attempt to modify behavior by placing the 
experimental youth in a vocationally oriented program where the focal point 
is a progressive work experience program in which success was frequent and 
where support and counseling were available when failure occurred. 

Such a treatment program was expected to increase the school’s holding power, 

prevent juvenile delinquency and other types of maladjustive behavior 

and to promote the acquisition of attitudes, skills, "and knowledge conducive 
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to the youth taking their place In the Horld of work as contributing members 
of the adult society. 

Specifically, it was hypothesized that experimental subjects who were provided 
with a carefully designed vocationally oriented educational program and with 
the services of a prevocational counselor and counselor of the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation would be significantly superior to their counter- 
parts who served as controls and were enrolled in a regular educational 
program without such benefits, in the following respects: 

, School retention and attendance as determined by school 
records and data obtained from follow-up interviews. 

. Vocational adjustment as determined by progressive work 
experience while in school, and post school training and 
employment records after leaving school. 

• Social and emotional adjustment as assessed by an Appropriate 
Tasks Scale, an Inappropriate Tasks Scale, the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, a Perceived Peer Acceptance Scale, the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, the California Psychological Inven- 
tory, law enforcement records, and a structured interview 
designed to obtain information on attitudes toward school, 
teachers, classmates, leisure time. 

. Academic achievement as measured by the Stanford-Achievement 
Test. 

. Eye-hand coordination as measured by the Purdue Peg Board, 

Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Tests, Minnesota Clerical 
Test, and the Digit Symbol subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale, Form II. 

In addition to testing the above hypotheses, other pertinent and relevant 
data are reported. 



Chapter IV 
THE PROJECT PROGRA14 



’i^ettlng For The Project 

The City of Champaign is located in east central Illinois approximately 125 
miles south of Chicago and 40 miles from the Illinois- Indiana state line. 
Champaign (population 50,000) is the business center for a metropolitan area 
of 100,000 people which Includes the twin city of Urbana (population 25,000). 

Champaign is a cultural center having the state land grant college, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, serving as a stimulus to the community. The University of 
Illinois is the largest employer in the area, currently employing approxlTnately 
9,000 persons serving 28,000 students. In addition, Chanute Air Force Base, 
the largest air force technical training base in the world, is located 15 miles 
north of Champaign, 

The Champaign Conmainity Unit District IV Schools is a unit district offering 
programs from K-12 in addition to a developing adult education program. Unit 
IV Schools serve the City of Champaign and approximately 83 square miles of 
rural territory. Current enrollment is more than 12,000 pupils. 

The pupil population in Champaign is bi-modal, characterized by a large number 
of very bright and above average pupils and a corresponding significant number 
of non-acad®aically oriented, culturally deprived children. Many of the 
latter pupils have newly arrived in Champaign from various southern states 
where they did not receive an education geared to their ability and needs. 
Consequently, many of these slow learning pupils are also academically hostile. 

Further conqplicating the educational picture of these pupils is the economic 
necessity for early employment to assist in supporting themselves and contri- 
buting to the support of their family. In addition, the parents of these 
pupils are characterized by limited or no educational skills which result in 
their obtaining unskilled jobs and facing frequent layoffs. Thus, it is 
necessary for the economic livelihood of the family for the youngsters to seek 
employment at an early age. Each day the youth must make a decision between 
long term vocational objectives or a full stomach. 



Before the initiation of this project, slow learning, dropout prone youth were 
expected to enroll in regular academic and vocational classes in competition 
with the other extreme of the bl-modal pupil population- -the above average 
pupil. Limited vocational counseling services were available to these youth. 
The opportunity for Inclusion in a work-study program was remote and then 
available only in the junior and senior year on an academically competitive 
basis. 

The Champaign Schools were acutely aware of this untenable situation for slow 
learning youth and coGsaitted themselves to ameliorate the situation. Staff of 
the Champaign Schools who were research oriented, program conscious and voca- 
tionally trained joined forces to develop a logical solution to the probl(^« 

V- 
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Tc was readily apparent that these slow learning, delinquent prone youth were 
in need of the rehabilitative services provided by the Illinois Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation as much as were the mentally and physically handi- 
capped pupils with whom the Champaign Schools and Illinois Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation had been working cooperatively for two years. Explor- 
atory meetings were held with the local DVR Counselor, Mr, Emmerson V, Dexter, 
His personal and professional enthusiasm inspired school personnel to enlist 
the assistance of staff members of the state and regional office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Several planning sessions were held in Champaign, Springfield, 
and Chicago with Mr, Stanley Hedstrom, Mr, Alfred Slicer, Mrs, Grace Sims Moyer 
Mr, Vito Caleca, Mr, Harry Troop, and Mr. Bernard Benoit, who were respectively 
Region V Representative, VRA; Director, IDVR; Assistant Director, IDVR; Deputy 
Director, Program and Staff Development, IDVR; Deputy Director, Client Services 
and Special Programs, IDVR; Regional Supervisor, IDVR, The professional manner 
in which cooperation, procedures, and responsibilities were delineated was 
impressive. 

Dr, E,H. Mellon, Superintendent of Schools, and the Board of Education were 
kept aware of the developing project plans and enthusiastically supported this 
cooperative merger of the two agencies dedicated to the total rehabilitation 
of all vocationally handicapped youth. 

To explain the project to the eligible pupils and their parents, to school 
personnel, agency personnel, and to the lay public, the project was referred 
to as the YOUTH Project which is an abbreviation for Your Occupation, Under- 
standing, Training, and Habilitation , 

« 

Physical Facilities 

Since no existing classrooms were suitable to carry out the Intent of this 
project, it was necessary to renovate space that could be made available. 
Remodeling consisted of painting and installing partitions, accoustical 
ceilings, tile floors, heating equipment and new lighting fixtures. Specially 
designed facilities for this project included occupational arts laboratories 
which provided for a family living area closely approximating the facilities 
of a home and an industrial , arts laboratory designed to enable the youth to 
develop and mass produce small projects in wood, metal, clay, and leather. 

The educational needs of the youth and the type of instruction to be carried 
out in the classrooms were taken into consideration in purchasing furniture 
and equipment. For example, classrooms were equipped with trapezoidal tables 
and individual chairs which could be arranged in many variations to best suit 
instructional needs. 

Stimulation for learning \-ias enhanced by the use of audio-visual aids. Such 
equipment as a 16 mm sound projector, opaque projector, tape recorders, record 
player, and slide and film strip projectors were purchased. Typewriters were 
purchased for use by the remedial teacher to foster the acquisition of skills 
in which youth were deficient and to help some youth acquire these specific 
vocational skills. Adding machines, a book stitcher, cash register, mimeograph 
machine, and spirit duplicator were purchased to teacn -youth the operation of 
these machines prior to their placement on In-School and Community Work Expe- 
rience jobs requiring such skills. 



Tgjchers 



Tcichers of the special classes were carefully chosen with consideration being 
given to both their professional training and personal characteristics* As a 
part of their formal training teacliers had course work in a vocational area-- 
agriculture, home economics, industrial education, and business education. In 
addition, they were required to take course work in special education with 
enqjhasis on mental retardation. 

One outcome of this project was the belief that personality characteristics of 
the teacher were even more important than formal training. To be successful 
in working with these youth, the teacher has to respect them and perceive them 
as being capable of growth . He must be interested in learning as much as 
possible about his pupils so that he can gain a better understanding of their 
strengths as well as their apparent weakness. Past experience with comparable 
yonth led staff to the conviction that teachers will not be successful if they 
try to impose their middle class standards on these youth. 

The teachers of these children must be flexible and creative in developing and 
trying new approaches to get through to these youth since traditional approaches 
have failed. It takes a stable individual to be able to accept these youth and 
not interpret their hostility as being directed against them personally, 

Niemeyer (1966) , discussing the Bank Street experiment with disadvantaged chil~ 
dren, makes this statement: 

Our hypothesis is that the chief cause of the low achievement 
of the children of alienated groups is the fact that far too 
many teachers and principals honestly believe that these chil- 
dren are educable only to an extremely limited extent. And 
when teachers have a low expectation level for their children's 
learning, the children seldom exceed that expectation, which is 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. A logical concomitant to this 
hypothesis is the conclusion that the problems of these schools 
will not be solved simply through "more services" or "changing 
family background" but through a functional, and probably 
structural, reorganization of the schools themselves. 

In addition, successful teachers of dropout prone arc those who really like to 
work with these youth. Neimeyer (1966) says that the teacher must get person- 
ally involved, lack of involvement is a problem of our whole society at 

present, there is no better place to initiate personal involvement than in 
educating those students with whom the schools have so far been unsuccessful," 

Organization and Management of Classes 

The majority of the classes in which the subjects were enrolled were taught by 
project teachers. Nevertheless, each pupil's scheduling was carefully planned 
so that if he were interested in and capable of successfully coping with the 
curriculum of a particular regular class, scheduling in this class could be 
accon^liohed. For example, a youth might be particularly talented in art and 
request that he be enrolled in a crafts class. This was possible within the 
framework of the experimental program. In certain instances, youth were 
insistent upon being enrolled in & regular class even though school personnel 



- .^vtloned their ability to succeed in this class. Trial placement was then 
after careful interpretation to the youth of difficulties he might 
counter. The youth understood that the placement was on a trial basis and 
•■.it if he were unsuccessful he could be rescheduled into an appropriate 
project class. 

^:nce these youth came from family backgrounds where disorganization and dis- 
order are the rule, it is of little wonder that they were so difficult to 
'or.trol in the school setting. Thus, the teacher-pupil ratio in the project 
cl.iSGes of approximately one to twenty was necessary because these youth 
: l^-.dcd more individualized instruction and attention than was possible in 
I.-jrgcr classes. 

Houtines were kept constant and the classroom environment was highly structured. 
It was important for these youth to have a consistent school milieu in which 
they clearly understood the rules, regulations, and procedures which they vrere 
expected to follov?. 

These youth generally did not have adequate inner controls. They could not 
handle too much freedom and thus, responded best to firm, consistent handling 
by a mature, accepting and supporting individual. They tended to constantly 
test the limits and needed to know that an adult was strong enough to help 
them do what was expected of them. 

Social workers were available to project staff on a consultative basis to help 
them better understand the dynamics of an individual’s maladjustive behavior. 

In addition, social workers worked with individual and groups of subjects and 
their parents on social and emotional problems that were interfering with the 
adjustment of the youth in the classroom. 

Social Casework Services 



Social workers worked with individual youth and with groups of youth enrolled 
'.n the experimental program. The major emphasis of the casework service 
:entered around amelioration of social and emotional maladjustive behavior, 
this was felt to be important since the major goal of the project was ultimate 
vocational adjustment and since research has shown that social and emotional 
problems interfere with job adjustment more than low intelligence or inability 
to perform the job. 

The social workers assigned to the project had masters degrees and were grad- 
uates of approved schools of social work. Their previous experiences with 
similar youth in settlement houses, mental hospitals, and juvenile detention 
facilities enabled them to contribute immeasurably to the achievement of the 
goals of the program. The problems of the youth were manifested in four 
general settings: in the school, the home, the community, and on the job. 

The social workers worked closely with other project staff members, with 
parents, and with community agency personnel to facilitate the best possible 
adjustment of these youth, 

In the school setting the major reasons for referral to the social worker 
cen.Cered around acting out behavior in the classroom, defiance of authority 
fl.<d disregard for school rules, tardiness and absence without justifiable 
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cause, poor motivation, peer rejection and conflict, sexual problems, stealing 
and the like. The social casework methods and techniques used varied in 
accordance with the problem and its severity. The casework was coordinated 
with the efforts of ether project team members to insure coordination of 
services and safeguard against unnecessary duplication or lack of consistency. 

Problems that came to the attention of the social workers which presented 
themselves in the home were sibling rivalry, lack of parental control, lack 
of understanding of the youth, poor attitudes toward education, lack of know- 
ledge of how to help their child, and similar problems. 

All parents of experimental subjects were seen by a social worker before the 
youth was admitted to the project. At this time a social history was obtained. 
Observations of the physical environment and emotional climate of the home was 
made. In addition, pertinent information was obtained from social agencies, 
records in the cumulative folders, and information from the social workers 
files. Social casework was provided for parents on an individual basis when 
requested by parents, recommended by project staff, or felt to be vital by the 
iccial workers. 

Groups of parents of experimental subjects met with a social worker on a 
regularly scheduled basis to discuss problems of concern to them relative to 
their child, A social worker specifically trained in group work was responsi- 
ble for this aspect of social work. 

Problems that manifested themselves in the community were oftentimes reasons 
for referral to the social workers. These project staff members maintained 
close contact with law enforcement personnel and social agencies." Problems 
of concern to social workers regarding adjustment of subjects in the community 
included acts of delinquency, unwise use of leisure time, and membership in a 
gang. 

Of particular concern were social and emotional problems affecting adjustment 
on the job. The prevocational counselor referred such cases to the social 
worker and close communication was maintained between these two staff members 
to insure a coordinated effort and the ultimate adjustment of the youth on the 
jobc In many cases the DVR counselor was directly involved and in all cases 
he was kept informed, 

Prevocational CurriculttTn 



The subjects in this research program had long histories of school failure and 
retention. Their attitudes toward learning as well as their attitudes toward 
teachers and authority figures in the school were negative. They especially 
manifested a oislike of text books, had poor work habits, poor powers of 
concentration, inaderuate consnunication skills, lack of sustained interest in 
and persistence at a task until completion, and poor r.oaanand of the fundamental 
skills of reading, grammar, spelling, and mathematics. Their frustration level 
was low and they were easily discouraged. 

Since one if not the major problem of these youth is motiva ional, it was 
apparent to project staff that a radically different approach would be essen- 
tial to hold these youth in school and to promote their desire to learn. Thus, 



on the basis of what was known about these youth, the following principles 
garvfid as guides in the development of the curriculum for these slow learners 
vfho were schrol dropout, delinquency, and unemployment prone: 

, The curriculum raust be meaningful to thesn youth to gain 
and hold their Interest 

The aspiring mechanic whose immediate desire is to own a motor scooter is more 
receptive to reading material on gas engines than he is to read literature 
such as Eicbeth , Likewise, a gasoline station helper ■'n the Community Work- 
Experience phase of the program who is having difficulty determining how to 
compute the state excise tax is more amenable to academic drill relative to 
solving his concrete mathematical problems than he is to the completion of a 
workbook sheet of isolated problems which has little meaning to him, 

, The readiness of the individua? to successfully engage in the 
learning activities is an important consideration 

Expectations which disregard the experiential background and level of skills 
of the individual result in frustration and failure. Tlie curriculum must take 
into consideration the youth *s readiness to engage in a given learning activity. 
For example, it would be inappropriate for a teacher to assign a written 
treatise on a subject such as "A Comparison of the Cultures of Ancient Greece 
and Rome", for three obvious reasons: (1) the youth would not have acquired 
the necessary concepts; (2) his reading level would not allow him to make the 
depth study necessary to make comparisons; and (3) he would not have the 
communi .ation skills necessary to express himself well enough to attack this 
' problem. In fact, these youth have difficulty writing even the simple sentences 
necessary to express elementary concepts, 

, The curriculum must provide youth with success experiences 
which result in a sense of accomplishment 

Since these youth have had a preponderance of failures, it is i/coportant for them 
to experience success. These successes must be not only recognizable by the 
learner but by his peers and significant adults. Teachers who work with dropout 
prone youth must plan activities carefully, especially in the initial stages of 
the program, where success is imperative. The old adage that "nothing succeeds 
like success" cannot be over- emphasized when vrorking with slow learning youth. 

As confidence is built up, the teacher can gradually increase the difficulty of 
the task to the extent that It is challenging but not unattainable. To set 
realistic goals for himself, a youth must experience success. If all tasks 
lead to failure, then a youth is not able to determine what he can succeed in 
doing, 

, Promotion of the youth *s understanding jf himself and an 
acceptance of his strengths and weaknesses is an important 
aspect of a prevocational curriculum 

To set realistic vocational goals, one has to have a realistic concept of one's 
self which includes a recognition and acceptance of one's strengths as well as 
his weaknesses, A slow learner who aspires to be a medical doctor obviously 
does not understand himself in relation to his vocational potential. On the 
other hand, such a youth who feels that all he can do is to be a dishwasher may 
be equally unrealistic in evaluating himself and his vocational potential* 



, The curriculum must promote improved mental health which is 
associated with positive attitudes toward school and society 

A functional curriculum geared to the ability level of the youth and focused on 
needs engenders feelings of adequacy and promotes favorable attitudes toward 
self and others. Positive school experiences tend to generalize to the larger 
society. ^ 



. Emphasis 6n real life needs to insure that the youth's school c*. 

experiences are closely related to his immediate work experience ' 
is a crucial curricular consideration 

The school has a unique opportunity to provide these youth ^dth meaningful work 
experiences and clasaroom learning experiences which are mutually reinforcing 
For example, a youth learns in the classroom what is expected of a good employee 
at the time he is seeking employment in the initial phase of the In-School Wo' k 
Experience program. Part-time employment in the work exoerience program presents 
him with the opportunity to put into practice the knowledge gained in the class- 
room and to identify areas where he is deficient so that he can obtain further 
help in acquiring additional academic and/or personal social skills. 

. The curriculum cannot be dictated hy commercially prepared 
instructional materials 

ere is a paucity of appropriate commercially prepared instructional materials 
for slow learners. Teachers must select, adapt, and prepare instructional 

materials geared to the needs of the learners and compatible with the goals of 
the program. ® 

. Provisions should be made for mastery of materials before 
new learnings are introduced 

amount of material covered is not nearly as important as thoroughly learn- 
ing some carefully selected fundamental knowledge or processes that can be 
readily and immediately applied. Too many new ideas or processes introduced 
without sufficient overlearning are disintegrative rather than integrative. 

For exa^le, while it is important for a youth to be able to complete an appli- 
cation form, to open a bank account, and to budget his money, to introduce all 

such concepts and processes simultaneously would not be conducive to the masterv 
and retention of any one of them. ^ 

• Provision for structure to insure systematic and sequential 
learning is essential in curriculum building 

^e progressive work experience program provides experiences within a struc- 
ured framework which progresses from closely supervised in-school work 
experiences, to part-time work in the coosaunity, to full-time employment. 

. The curriculum must provide for a physical or motoric approach 
to insure learning 

Such a youth seems to learn nKjre readily when he is physically involved in the 
leading process. For example, a youth leams how to make change more readily 
with real money than by paper and pencil experiences. 
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The focus of the curriculum must be first on the learner and 
his experiences and then related to the appropriate knowledge, 
attitudes, and habits to be taught 

r r each youth the curriculum has to be tailor toade to fit his unique needs 
riihcr than trying to fit the youth to a ready made curriculum, 

Tnc curriculum must provide for immeidiate feedback to 
the youth 



t .f employer *8 evaluation of the youth's progress on the job, for example, is 

I .'-jriont to that youth's immediate vocational adjustment in that he can, if 
; .-ccsiary, alleviate any weaknesses that are restricting or interfering with 

- hie progress on the job, 

Iz Is felt the above principles, while applicable to curriculum development 
for pupils in general, are especially essential in designing a curriculum for 
the youth who served as subjects for this project, 

Tne progressive work experience program served as the major focal point of the 
curriculum. The curriculum of the special classes was developed to provide 
the pupil with the academic skills and knowledges essential for him to realize 
his vocational potential. 

Trie two major areas of classroom instruction based upon the needs of the youth 
In the work experience program were: instruction in basic skills (communication 
ind computation); and vocations. In addition, youth were provided with course- 
fork in social living, civics, American history, and electives in regular 
lasses on an individual basis such as art, music, and driver training, 

II youth were enrolled in the English and Practical Math courses. In English 

he basic communication skills included reading, speaking, writing, and spelling, 
1 the mathematics courses those skills that were vocationally necessary were 
lught. Individual and small group remedial instruction was provided for those 
»uth who were more severely educationally retarded and/or who had specific 
Earning disabilities, 

p the Industrial Arts Laboratory the emphasis was on industrial processes and 
ractices. Mass production articles were designed and produced in the labora- 
ory. The technique of mass production allowed each pupil to understand the 
rocess from beginning to end and to work as a member of a team, A variety of 
and and oachine operations provided success experiences for each pupil commen- 
trate with his ability. Field trips were taken to industrial plants in the 
toediate area to investigate first hand how the mass productiov. concepts 
earned in the classroom were utilised by industry, 

n the Homemaking Arts Laboratory the emphasis was on enhancing the vocational 
otential of girls through fostering improved grooming and acquisition of 
pcial skills. Actual practice was given in purchasing and preparing quantity 
Poking, serving paying customers, and deters^ining margin of profit. Course 
Pntent also included marriage and family, mass production of clothing and 
Pod, home decoration and maintenance, budgeting, consumer buying, job oppor- 
t»nities for women, restyling used clothing as well as making '^garments from 
Ew t&ftterial. 






.. .;.e vocations classes, trips were taken to pertinent business establishments 
" rvv;'hout the community and the state to familiarize the youth with job 
• ties . Youth studied various aspects of employment which were compat- 
',/ith their level of participation in the work experience program. Field 
v/ere also taken to various agencies in the community that had services 
offer these youth such as the Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
c ti:e Illinois State Employment Service, 

' - . -rr>?.sive Work Experience Program 

* * i * ■■ I I -■ u- ■ . 

- ,i demands on employees are greater today than ever before. Employers are 
■ - '..Li by the threat of automation, war, draft, and the general unrest one 
‘jy/.'l expect in today’s world. Consequently, each employer is seeking a 
(oUi^'e graduate, non-draftable, pillar of middle class traditions, Unfor- 
ru-ately, dropout prone, slow learning youth are very ofeen the opposite of 
this composite, 

T..e Prevocational Department of the Champaign Schools was conceived to provide 
vocationally handicapped pupils with services which would enable them to 
i.oco le self-supporting members of society. The most important vocational asset 
t‘..o pu';lic school can provide these youth is a high school education. Although 
lot: realized by the dropout prone pupil, possession or lack of a high school 
d.'ploma will weigh heavily on his future vocational success. Also of great 
iiiportance is the acquisition of positive worker traits, a basic knowledge of 
t’.e v;orld of v;ork, specific vocational information, management of money and 
tiie development of long range vocational plans, 

Tlie prevocational program, by design, initiates experiences and knowledge at 
the rime they are of irmnediate concern to the pupil. For example, the pre- 
vocational curriculum provides the pupil with information about etiployment 
interviewing, labor laws and worker trait requirements at tlie time he is seeking 
lia first employment. Budgeting of money, social security, labor unions, pay- 
roll deductions, etc,, are studied at the time the pupil is first employed in 
the Community Work Experience program and is likely to become intimately 
involved in these areas. Likewise, as the youth approaches graduation the 
content of the prevocational curriculum focuses on those vocational aspects 
h.fclpiul in preparing youth for post school trair.ing and employmer.t. The 
pn vocational adjustment counselor assists the classroom teacher in the dis- 
b<-t .) i.ation of prevocational material by actual participation in the classroom 
c Llirough his individual counseling interviews with tke pupil, 

.* • initial phase of the progressive work experience program is generally made 
. uv.i:lable to the pupil at the junior high school level. At this age level many 
u .pout prone youth are making definite plans to terminate their educational 
;>r / Ta.u, It is imperative that corrective procedures be developed to change 
perspective, 

•• lucl. pupil enters the program he is made aware of the scope and impact of 
-•rvjces offered by the Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (IDVR), 
a«* IS referred to the IDVR counselor by the prevocational counselor and receives 
•* ,-.''i..'ral medical examination. If indications of specific physical abnormal- 
are noted on the general medical report, special examinations are 
'' ducted to identify the severity of the abnormality. Corrective procedures 
'.nitiated if warranted. This intensive physical examination at an early 
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age enables the project staff to become aware of any physical limitations 
of the pupil prior to his inclusion in the progressive work experience pro- 
gram. 

The first two phases of the progressive work experience program, In-School 
Work Experience Laboratory and In-School Cooperative Work Program, consists 
of closely supervised, semi-sheltered emplo3rment in physically familiar 
surroundings. For most pupils this is their initiation into the world of 
work. The skills, habits and attitudes cultivated at this time will have a 
marked effect on their vocational future. Also, educational values learned 
in relation to their individual vocational objectives will be formulated 
during this period. Whether or not the youth accepts education as a worth- 
while path to employment and seeks a high school education is a crucial 
decision at this point since legally he can dropout of school. 

The third phase of the progressive work experience program. Community Work 
Experience, is offered to each pupil upon his demonstration of the acquisition 
of the basic work traits required for employment in a competitive situation. 

The Community Work Experience phase of the prevocational program allows the 
pupil to attend school for one-half the school day and to work at a job out- 
side the school setting lor one-half the school day. The pupil experiences 
a work environment that is less closely supervised but more demanding competi- 
tively than that which he experienced in the In-School Work phase of the program. 
At the same time he continues to maintain strong ties with the school through 
his half-day attendance and the counseling relationship with the prevocational 
adjustment counselor. The Community Work Experience placement enables the 
pupil to put into practice the skills, habits and attitudes previously learned 
and provides the prevocational staff with an opportunity to evaluate the 
vocational abilities and interests of the pupil. 

The prevocational adjustment counselors are the key to the success of the 
prevocational program and have been selected accordingly. Each prevocational 
counselor has academic training in industrial and/or vocational education, has 
advanced training in guidance, counseling, and special education, has had at 
least four years of successful teaching experience, has had a broad industrial 
work experience, is extremely insightful and perceptive, and has the maturity 
essential for working with this type of pupil. 

Reality counseling best describes the type of counseling services provided to 
dropout prone youth by the prevocational counselors. Reality counseling can 
only be accomplished by a counselor uniquely aware of the individual pupil's 
strengths and weaknesses, his family and social desires and his feelings 
toward self and society. In effect, the prevocational counselor must be 
cognizant of the pupil and his immediate environmental pressures, while at 
the same time perceive the patn to the ultimate goal of the program- -vocational 
rehabilitation. The prevocational counselor must have well developed perceptual 
abilities in addition to the more common characteristics of an educational 
counselor. 

The team approach utilized in the project enables the attention of various 
professional disciplines to be focused on pupils experiencing difficulties 
that are detrimental to their total vocational development. The classroom 
teacher, psychologist, social worker, prevocational counselor, and IDVU 
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practices and procedures utilized by business and industry. Time cards, 
piece work rates, mass production, assembly line operation, and quality* 
control become a part of the pupil *s daily work experience. The pupils 
receive no pay for their efforts but do receive school credit and grades, 
rnc prevocational counselor, in supervising, observing and evaluating the 
work of the pupil, consistently adjusts each pupil *s work assignment to meet 
his individual needs and to assure his success with the tasks assigned. The 
youth remains in the work experience laboratory for at least one year. After 
one year of successful work experience and after the pupil indicates he has 
developed adequate social skills and desirable work habits, provisions are 
made for his advancement into the next stage of the progressive work experience 
program. 



me flow of jobs through the workroom must be orderly and at an even pace. 

When several school offices are sending jobs to be completed, it can result in 
days when the number of jobs appears to be insurmountable and days when there 
is nothing to do. Proper scheduling of work is essential. Regular routine 
tasks, such as preparing weekly memos to teachers, monthly reports of standing 
committees, and routine mailings are scheduled on the calendar at appropriate 
times. Procedures for handling high priority orders are established so as not 
to upset the orderly flow of work. One time jobs, such as the preparation of 
teaching units, curriculum guides, school registration bulletins and office 
forms are used to fill the calendar and insure that something is available for 
the pupils to do each day. Jobs that can be worked on once and put away to be 
completed days or even weeks later are used to make certain that each youth 
has a task to do each day. 

Office staff may be reluctant to send some of their routine tasks to the work- 
room for fear the quality of work may be poor. One job sloppily done or too 
late to meet deadlines results in embarrassment to all and the loss of confi- 
dence and cooperation of the clerical staff. To maintain the high degree of 
confidence required, the prevocational counselor must always stress quality 
control in the workroom, 

In-School Cooperative Work Program 

The second phase, In-School Cooperative Work Program, was designed primarily 
for ninth and tenth grads pupils. It is planned so that pupils who enter this 
phase are 15 or 16 years of age and fairly well along the road toward develop- 
ing appropriate vocational attitudes and habits. In this phase the pupils 
work for a teacher or a non-academic employee of the school system. Pupils 
who work in the school offices, lunch rooms, or for custodians during school 
hours receive a grade and school credit but no pay for their efforts. Pupils 
employed after school hours are reimbursed for their work at a rate appropriate 
for their experience and for the responsibility they assume on the job but not 
exceeding a rate of one dollar an hour. 

Each work station is supervised by an adult employee of the school system who 
gives direction to the pupil and checks to see that the assigned tasks have 
een accurately carried out. The In-School Cooperative Work supervisor keeps 
attendance records and submits to the prevocational counselor a monthly evalu- 
ation of the pupil’s work progress. As the pupil progresses on the job and is 
able to accept more responsibility, the In-School Cooperative Work supervisor 
gradually lessens his controls and allows the pupil more freedom of choice in 
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counselor share experiences and knowledge in the search for methods of foster- 
ing the pupil*® vocational growth. 

The prevocational counselor is employed on a twelve month basis to insure 
close and continued identification of the youth with the school. During the 
flutsaer months the prevocational counselor helps the youth obtain full-time 
employment and maintains his counseling relationship with the youth. Each 
pupil, his parents, and his employer are encouraged to call the prevocational 
counselor at any time, including nights and weekends, should the need arise, 

A prevocational file on each youth located in the prevocational department 
office is maintained by the prevocational counselor. Included in the prevo- 
cational file is all material pertinent to the vocational growth of the youth, 
Prevocational files include a picture of the pupil, educational history and 
progress reports, psychological reports, staffing sutmnaries, prevocational 
counseling summaries (including teacher, family and employer contacts), In- 
School and Community Work Experience evaluations, vocational test results, 
copies of Division of Vocational Rehabilitation application, medical and 
rehabilitation plans, newspaper publicity, correspondence concerning the youth 
social casevTork summaries and anecdotal records. 

The need for systematically organizing such data becomes apparent when consider- 
ing the amount of information a prevocational counselor must draw upon to work 
effectively with individual youth. When the prevocational counselor *s case 
load becomes large, it is impossible to provide effective individual service 
to pupils unless all pertinent information is readily available to him. 

It is important to note that considerable ”desk time*’ is needed by a prevoca- 
tional counselor to Insure the proper recording of his contacts with the youth 
and his employer. Also important is the availability of adequate secretarial 
help to assist in the record keeping process, 

In-School Work Exp jrience Program 



The first two phases of the progressive work experience program - In-School 
Work Experience Laboratory and In-School Cooperative Work Program - are provided 
within the school environment. These experiences were considered to be crucial 
for the subjects in the experimental program of the YOUTH Project, Each phase 
of the program is designed to cover two years. The youth moves through the 
various steps of the program on the basis of their years in school, age, 
maturity, and acquisition of desirable work habits and skills, 

J.n-School Work Experience Laboratory 

Each junior high school youth in the experimental group was enrolled in a 
aection or class in the In~School Work Experience Laboratory, The number of 
pupils in each section was limited to ten or fewer. The laboratory is under 
the supervision of a prevocational adjustment counselor who supervises the 
work experiences, provides individual and group counseling, and teaches lessons 
related to vocations, A variety of jobs, usually of a clerical nature, filing, 
typing, ditto reproducing, and mimeographing obtained from school offices 
provides the medium for the work experiences. The prevocational counselor 
•eta the climate in the laboratory, duplicating as accurately as possible the 
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his action* on the job. The prevocatlonal counselor makes routine visits tn 
observe the pupil on the job and to discuss his proaresa and 
the in-school Cooperative Work supervisor. Soon^I^Sr "act vis " o" h“Urf 
Station the prevocatlonal counselor holds a conference with the nunll to 
review his work evaluation reports and discuss problems oricrin^»^■f«&^sev« *-u a u 

Pupils remain in this phase of the program until they reach the age of sixte^* 
They are expected to have a successful work exnerlence nf o4- le* f sixteen, 

duration befora being considered for work outside the school Ltin^^ Success- 
ful work experience is determined by the cooperative evaluatit of te 
work traits by the In-School Cooperative Work supervisor and prevfcatLS 
counselor. Initiative, punctuality, dependability, ability to get al^rwith 
supe^isor and fellow workers, and ability to follow directions are of 

cne traits considered. Inasmuch as che average pupil is in this phase of the 
program for two years, he has the opportunity to explore several ?^es of work 
and to have several successful work experiences. ^ 

The operation of the in- school program may appear simple at first glance but 
the problems affecting its success are many and varied. Total acceptance of 

all school personnel is essential, in many cases the old 
established ways of doing jobs around the school must be changed. When asking 
for these traditional methods to be broken, resistance is oftL met. 

performed by the non-academic staff and the 
capabilities of his pupils is essential for the effective functioning of the 
prevocational counselor. With these facts in mind, the prevocational cLnselor* 
job becomes one of "selling- tbe services of bis pupils to the school staff! 

An Important consideration to Insure the successful operation of the In-School 
Cooperative Work phase of the progressive work experiLce program i! JL 
selection of supervisory personnel for the work stations. Most persons when 
f^f!^ ^PProached express an interest in the program and are willing to cooperate 

to Li!! - administrative !!v"f 

tlTT Objections and to be able^o assure the VVttVvL™ 

aM ^ V. placed with them will not be a hindrance to their work or an 

added burden. Generally only one youth is assigned to a selected work station 
0 Insure that the full energies of the work supervisor is focused L t^t VoVth 
After a placement has been made, the prevocational counselor must make periodic 
!„ establish his willingness to assist the In-SchoorcVoV^aViVV 

f ovided by the prevocatlonal counselor to the In-School 
V extremely important. As a rule, the non-academic 

o/the^!?! training in child development and fails to understand the needs 

!L !f d!!n !u y°“'=*** determining successful 

foL w eling with the pupils. The role of the prevocatlonal counselor, there- 

«upeivi!!rh!ndlVth"^‘‘^“f listening to how the In-School Work 

handled them, and making suggestions for future actions. Careful 

»upervi!!r”!®! the attitudes and feelings of the In-School Work 

vocational ° St the first sign of disgust or bias toward a pupil, the pre- 

cla!lf! must work with the supervisor and pupil to attempt to 

on! L. “"f P'°’’l““ develop a solution. If continued problems arise with 

th» puVll!^*'’n <* re-evaluata his true feelings toward 

otha? supervisors!^ concerned to seek placement with 
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proper placement of pupils may present several nrohl-mo i, i. . 

,1 Cooperative Work supervisor end the prevocation.l r! ^ Ig- 

loos that are thought to be acceptable to the LovoLm 
ceet the approval of the pupil, if the wnr-ir ^ ^vocational counselor do 

for the pupil, he will be unh.ppyf oftlX 
rtlcular station the youth is made vulnerabll to tiafi^” T* 
again he may quit the job. To many male pupils clerlcfl^r^u^ ® 
nly and totally unacceptable tahile other Lie mmil! a 4 
ion and self-esteem from running a mimeograph LchiL^^’^Tr 
selor must be aware of these nroblemfl mV.« ^ j prevocational 

ening of the pupils and thLrLork ^oL”:^^ placements. Careful 

re difficulties, help to eliminate possible 



Arter placement has been made, one can look for ru 

Che pupil to appear. If the youth is -exTifrt-faH +• Poor work habits of 

JO %o from one building to another he will n responsibility 

.nlaas slightly more tLe thL is ^hLiLllyLeededL * 

ri.e pupil may occasionally skip his Lb unlLs he knoL^th allowed, 

counselor is sincerely concerned andLs making reaulara^^* P>^«vocational 
The prevocational counselor and the In-School checks. 

r.uat carefully spell out exaL llLrf Cooperative Work supervisor 

strictly enforced to prevent the vouth fm *”**'^1" ^bese limits must be 

doa and the relaxed format afforded by the woL statiL"'^*f* 
jUnd or follow directions sloonv worV a ation. Inability to under- 

Echool Cooperative Work supervisor and f«?i* Poor relationships with the In- 
of both the prevocation.rcLLs:?LLL the Lrrs,!" 

routine cLnsLlng sLsLns! L. LL i" 

ihe most difficult problems are to helo ‘^°''®^‘*®'^®blons and possibly 

ichool. that he is LovidW L vaLaLe ser T i'"P°“«nt to tL 

Is endeavors. The above aL pLslbL thLLrja®"'’ ’’’ ^occessful in 
uainesslike attitude of the orevnearc.^ i o'^oeptlng, yet 

tructured situation. ** ional counselor working in a carefully 



Community Work Experience Program 



•Ppod youth. It provldL the Lpil Lth L hanii- 

n a real world as opposed to the anm** Vi PPortunity to test his abilities 

he school. He begins to learn how t- ^ unreal or simulated atmosphere of 

^ :.Vo“ s .';:: z 

.sirs ■” -“u 

jxperiences be incorporated into an adequatelv staf beginning work 
-gram Pew person^ learn to bacLL:LLLL“L Lh dLvLkl UdLL^ 

iMllug With dropout prone youth Lo aL « themselves. When 

Ive to necessary change and more sensitive aLL mistakes, less percep- 
iob, it is essential that the aemi ohela a * inadequacies they bring to 
'"‘Uble during the transition LLLL " «PVlronment of the school rfmain 
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Aspects of Program 
. Eligibility 

p:pil becomes eligible to participate in the Community Work «v. 

nhr.e) upon reaching the age of 16 and after having aucceLfinrc^leted 
• phases one and two of the progressive work experience program 



f 

*/ V •» 



r-.c Coraunlty Work Experience program affords opportunity for the n.mil i- 
.. school for a portion of each school day. usually one-half, to S at a tr 
,;;hln the comunity. The pupil accuaulates credit toward graduation 
school as well as pay from his employer. ^ 

• Job Placement 

r'.e prevocational counselor either locates or helns the 

pclate job and assists the pupil 1 „ the compLtlL^^f a\rp"rl :;?o;.:n^^^\°■ a- 
tienCB such as release from school, job application, etc. ‘“H^oymenc arrange- 

• Job Follow-Up 

rollowitig placement, the pupil usually requires the continued service of th. 
prevocational counselor both at school and at his nlan. of * -i ’’ ® 
popll contacts take on different dimensil^L 

lis role as an employee, but the need for such contact rarelv dSmrns ’ 

tletely. The employer also needs various kinds and amounts of contact'^trihe 

.revocstlonal counselor. The Importance of such contact will be discL^f later. 

• Job Mobility 



Jne°“he ® J<»> for an Undetermined length of 

ricvhe of ?? r? ''“ious factors associated with hirfofa in 

he light of his future commitment to this area of work if ri-to « ° ^ 

iny unacceptable factors associated with his particular iob f°° 

ll'urto^^d' «=3ployment. On the othlrhind! the youth>r'" 

ility to advance to a new position ie evaliiati-rl youtn s 

racouc.g-i to sc .dv»ncMient, either niehia eh. origin”* ^c*o£ tmolnw'' 



• Evaluation 

itdrd1nf:L'ti^1s°Ltneftb""‘'';:“'“' continuous, 

^loyer as «*l"a m^^X'pro^Lf repo?f r”" 

- progress report serves as a gene^af^Sord T/gr^th as w^U L T 

lich the employer can recArri a. , s^owcn as well as a means by 

jd worker trait* fmli- k < J^®actions to those specific personal-social 
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. Post-School Options 



cocpletion of all required course work and after the accumulation of 
..i'lclent high school credits, the pupil graduates from high school. Upon 
,r 4 :-it:ion he can exercise one of several options regarding his vocational 

He may elect to remain on his job on a full-time basis, he may secure 
,^r cniployment, or, if qualified, he may pursue specific job training either 
v: an on-the-job training arrangement or by attending an appropriate trade 
a .r.'.ol through the auspices of DVR. ^ 

Jjstlflcation of the Comaunity Work Experience Program 

i.s £ p'jpil enters the Community Work Experience program he should have gained 
,iderable insight concerning his abilities to work effectively. To insure 
I'lt the pupil experiences the full impact of his new status as & work-study 
icipant, a number of pre-job condd^tioning jteps are initiated. He parti- 
in the job selection process, he generally has to compete with at least 
other pupil in order to secure the job, and he has to agree to observe the 
Y4rious conditions surrounding his release from school to participate in the 
Cv^r^nity Work Experience program. Significant here is the fact that he has to 
jf,7cflt something of himself, some energy in securing the job. This is important 
cause, hopefully, he will not give up easily or fail to try to succeed on the 
«^ien he has had to expend considerable effort to obtain it. Contrast this 
yith a situation where he has nothing invested, where he is merely assigned to 
> job, possibly with an artificial interview staged, supposedly, for his benefit 
It can quit such a job blaming everyone else but himself for his difficulties. 

;t Is expected that the pupil will experience some difficulties adjusting to 
he job situation. It is one of his first attempts to "break into" the adult 
orld. No longer does he have the security of being surrounded by his peers 
err.ain modes of behavior, patterns of speech, and style of dress are no longer 
cceptable. He may find that they are quite inappropriate and unless he has 
Oc;r appropriate substitute or possibly certain outstanding strengths such as 
?od work habits, a warm and friendly personality, etc., he may be unaccepted 
j his new environment. 



cn recognition is given to the adjustment problems pupils have in making the 
ansition into the world of work, it is possible to build in controlling 
ctora that will aid the pupil during his time of need. The fact that the 
.pil has the sheltering environment of the school to which he can 
lalfitance is important. Hopefully, the school, with its staff of 
f whom have been trying to prepare him for the difficulties he is 
'clng, suddenly becomes a more desirable place to him. The pupil 
> approach someone who understands his problem. To insure that this is 
I .9 of extreme importance that the prevocational counselor be available for 

equally important that the prevocational 

r:,'-u LiL'’ f information, an interestad 

P rson, and a willing and fair-minded adult rather than as an aggressive. 



return for 
adults, many 
now experi- 
must be able 

possible. 



s 

t a 



loHnincr *. a. j ^ — «v.vaa.w A-dtiici. uiian as an aggressi'' 

domineering staff member. Pupils who have not 
. U to establish satisfactory relationships with the school staff or with 

hii sensitive about the approachability of adults. 

i:tlcuUrL over-emphasized when dealing with dropout prone pupils, 

y en the pupil is at the stage of leaving the security of school 
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, : his peers for the unsure and perhaps misunderstanding adult world of work 
: ipite of the willingness of the prevocational counselor to support the youth 

^ r'ailfl on the jobp the focus of prevocational counseling is always on the 
r.v.re end on prevention of the establishment of a dependency relationship. 

i-.:iwlng job placement, and as the pupil- employer relationship is stabilizine 
prevocational counselor has an opportunity'to serve as a catalyst in the 
i:a,ilizing process. Frequent visitations to the employer to discuss the status 
vi :he youth, observe the youth on the job and give or relay pertinent infor- 
ution serve to promote better understandings by the parties involved Such 
.: 5 lcations diminish in number as the employer- employee relationship ^tures 
r.f need for contact between pupil-counselor and employer-counselor rarely * 
-appears, but may take on more the dimensions of friendly visitation rather 
ran need-related discussion. It is interesting to note that many employers 
>eirc such continued contact from the 'prevocational counselor in order to 
"-riJg” about the progress the youth Is making on the job. 



:: le anticipated that the youth will have an opportunity to sample several 
.afferent work situations while participating in the Community Work Experience 
program. As he becomes a more proficient worker, the youth has a need to 
participate in an expanded environment. He needs to experience the feeling of 
r.e progress and growth of which he is capable. The contribution of the prevo- 
t.tional counselor during the transitional period must again be emphasized, 
irie youth recognize the need for a job change. They may have become 

fyjlte comfortable and satisfied as a result of the success experienced on their 
ilrst job and display a reluctance to leave. Others show no regard for caution 
i:.d leap at a promise of more money without considering possible less desirable 
features about the job in question. The prevocational counselor must be acutely 
iware of the individual youth s capacity for growth. He must be able to 
:nrrectly assess the various aspects of an employment situation and weigh the 
■o'.ilble various advantages and disadvantages to the youth. The final decision 
<-<ardlng a job change should be the decision of the youth but arrived at in 
onsultation with the prevocational counselor. In no instance should a i^b 
■unge be allowed without a thorough joint exploration of the proposed change 
f the prevocational counselor and the youth. 



e need for continuous evaluation of the individual youth's progress becomes 
en when one considers the various facets of the prevocational counselor's 
I e. He must always be aware of the many significant cues that point to change 

He must convey his Interest in thi youth's job 

th tii : -S-tive concerns 

ne youth wishes to discuss. 



the Community Work Experience program finds him- 
u high school with much the same anxiety as most 

usually has several desirable options available to him, 
t decision making that many college bound youth can delay for 

t Ul6 decision involves the choice of whether to remain 

in employment, or train for a specific job 

•*'lon rL&rdi ® amount of infor- 

* curren? a individual a strengths and weaknesses as well as knowledge 

‘•toaal Lu «ends in families of jobs must be available to the prevo- 

‘■toaal counselor and the pupil so that the best possible decision can be made. 
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Post School Planning 

s: ss:‘.L',n: 

»nd Hinneeot* Hand-Tool Dexterity Tests end the WISC Perfor* Pegboerd 

Kuder Vocetional Preference Scele can be used to Scale. The 

vocational interest. The psvcholocfist fr-mn <-x, nu gross areas of 

Rehabilitation administers vocational tep(t<j t- * n Division of Vocational 

process, is an evaluatlon'’of ^th^youth's work**Lills pl«nnlng 

legist and social worker shire f 3^auHf counselor, psycho- 

previous school and work experiences. nation gleaned from the youth's 



Considered in the total planning orocefl« a.1.1 

attendance record, educational foIIsItLg suI^rnr I Ilb T'" 

evaluation, and the LprlssII counseling 

social plans of the yolth lIIL Lr l! ‘‘’® l^nediate financial and 

,K. w,. ui/S; .2'K.r2:2T“‘.2„i;'r.ss- 

S‘.fr»r.“2;'2‘2.s S22S ii 

learn all he can about the oarticular u j encouraged to 

films, interviews with persons presently emIlOTL'l° Ih Suidance manuals 

trips to industry or business! il“ f 

eventually a trip to a trade school haviL e related job, and 

Through this concentrated studv h! training facilities in this area, 

criteria for retainill or reWr^ objective and insightful 

relects it tlrnm - rejecting his tentative vocational choice. If he 

other vocations that m^*be'*compatible°with°hl^ to survey 

»cme learning process is then fluowed fif hL'^Iw'vIIIlL"? ctlc”!- 

rts““LI"pIoc"Is!'‘E«?v il Ih! throughout 

were held with the voutv. ^ ^ - F^ an-ilng process Individual and group meetings 

Although m«lLlfd«iI^:/trf s’ P";:®®*^®"®! «nd DVR coLelor. ® 

offered by the fchool Sd DVR wlrrheld*thlllll‘ -M*'* program 

meetings during the youth's last year of youth's enrollment, the 

Attended and most fruitful f attendance were generally better 

long associatiorwlth ihe^chf^^ ^^ *^^** ‘^«^“i"«tion from 

instances they fll“y a 

termination coupled with their Wk I? v ? ^ associated with this school 
ftom pupa to eLlovIe In tL.I ° 5 . concerning the transition 
1 betierinderl^niyi!' s -u meetings parents have been able to develop 

"E‘ “"2." 2v::;:r ‘ 

wouragea to attend a mi^eting where\a DVR psychologist 
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,„d repr«ent.tives of trade schools discuss trade school 

Parents are encouraged to accompany their child on visitLjonslo^rSdrschools! 



Upon final aelection of a vocation «.- • 

training and/or placement rests with the school 

tlonal counselor working with hir Tf and with the prevoca- 

entaila trade school trlinin^ th" DM :ou^I•:^:r1o:pl:^L^^^^^ 

“c:.: t'- ■™‘"» 

trade school, the DVR counselor and^prevocatioLrL’^"’“l «ttending a 
obtaining employment compatible .Ith^is ab\\1t;^r::c1tLn" relic:/" 



ilbi//y^ Tfiryi:: 

irL': 

of Public Aid. Conferences between the slff Z'tT D*P«t»«nt 

of Public Aid resulted in this agency acclltltl tht -- . f Department 

for the dependent family members^hile the^vonfh*^^ ^^inancial responsibility 
through the DVR, ^ received trade training 



Trade school Attendance •Tn-Tf'-iai • i 

cational staff from its commitment t^ th^ Y^^t'hl P"’°‘ 

productive citizenry provide a valuable -rmlr. Youth who have graduated to 

curriculum change. Each youth att#»nrl-f Program evaluation and 

the DVR counselor at 1 required to write to 

tional staff of the Champaig: Llu 1 P«™ca- 

letters from former youth receivine trade counselor to receive frequent 

during their vacation periods, ^ ining. Many contact project staff 



Former youth on jobs within the local communitv an. f^n e, 

a year by the proiect staff *. followed up at least twice 

friquent basis/ ' is usually „ade on a muchlre 



s 
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Overall Approach 



Chapter V 
METHOD 



The experimental design of this study involves pre and post testing of youth 
placed either in an experimental or in a control group where the experimental 
variable is a specially designed program involving a vocationally oriented 
prevocational curriculum and services. Briefly, slow learners (IQ 75-90) 
ranging in age from 13 to 21 who were considered to be school dropout, delin- 
quency, and unemployment prone were referred as possible candidates for the 
project. Following referral, the subjects were administered a battery of 
tests, and if eligible for the project were then matched and randomly placed 
in either a prevocational treatment program (experimental subjects) or allowed 
to continue in the regular school program (control subjects). At the end of 
the treatment phase of the project, all available subjects were re-administered 
the battery of tests and the gains made by both sets of subjects were subjected 
to statistical analysis. Only those findings that could occur by chance less 
than five times in one-hundred were considered to be significant. 

Population and Sample 



General Description of Population 

At the s^clrt of the project in 1962, the Champaign Community Unit IV Schools 
had an enrollment of approximately 10,000 pupils. Of these, 2100 were located 
in the three junior high schools and 1650 in the senior high school. All 
pupils in the school system who met the objective selection criteria were 
considered to be eligible for the project. 

Generalization of the findings can be made to appropriate sub populations of 
communities similar to Champaign, since the total school population was con- 
sidered in the study and appropriate statistical procedures were used to 
evaluate the project. 



Identification Procedures 

Project staff conducted group meetings with guidance personnel and other school 
staff members to interpret the characteristics of the subjects for whom the 
project was designed in order for them to make appropriate referrals. 

The following criteria derived from factors known to be associated with early 
school leaving, delinquency, and unemployment v;ere used to screen and identify 
the subjects: 

• School Marks , Youth who had predominately failing , grades 
were referred for the project, 

• School Achievement , Any youth achieving two years or more 
below grad:, level in reading and/or arithmetic was referred 
for screening. 
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* Social and Emotional Ad justcaent , Youth who manifested poor 
social and emotional adjustment were considered for further 
evaluation. 

• Socio-Economic Status (SES) • Ratings were made of the socio- 
I economic status of potential subjects by applying the Warners 

Scale (1949) to the father’s occupation, area of residence 
and condition of housing. Final socio-economic status was 
determined by multiplying the father’s occupation score by 
four (4) and the housing score by three(3) and summing the 
results. Scores of 35 to 49* w^re required for admission 
to the project with the exception that during the second year 
of the project several youth who, according to the rating scale, 
attained slightly higher scores, were admitted on the basis of 
a social worker's evaluation of the home which indicated that 
the dwelling approximated that of subjects in the project. The 
exceptions occurred because straight lines (which ignored minor 
local variances) were used to establish the original boundry 
lines for the project, 

# Intelligence , Information in the cumulative folders was used 
to identify youth who scored in the slow learning range on 
group intelligence tests. These subjects were then adminis- 
tered the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M. Sub- 
jects eligible for final inclusion in the study had to attain 
a Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient (IQ) between 75 and 90# 

Description of the Final Sample 

A total of 537 pupils, referred through the screening procedures as potential 
subjects, were administered the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M, 
the results of which was the final determinant of eligibility. Of these 
potential subjects, 286 or 53,3%, attained IQ’s between 75-90; 215, or 40%, 
attained IQ's above 90; 36, or 6,7%, attained IQ's below 75, Thus, only 286 
pupils met the final criterion for eligibility (IQ 75-90). Not all of these 
youth, however, were included as possible subjects due to the following cir- 
cumstances occuring prior to placement in the project: 



N % 



Dropped out of school 


21 


7.3 


Moved 


17 


5.9 


Social worker investigation indi- 






cated homes had SES above 






criterion 


11 


3.8 


Placed in juvenile institution 


1 


1.6 


Pregnancy 


1 


1.6 



31 20.2 



* The higher the score the lower the socio-economic status 
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All youth who met the criteria for eligibility and were available as sub j«gcts 
at the tiros the program was to be initiated, constituted the final population. 
From this sample population youth were matched for placement in either the 
experimental or control group according to the following criteria: 

I , Sex 
, Race 

. I.Q. (within 8 points) 

, SES (within 5 points) 

, C.A, (within 10 months - usually less) 

After pairs of subjects had been established, one member of the pair was 
selected randomly for inclusion in the experimental group and the other was 
assigned to the control group. 

Following selection for placement in the experimental group, parents and youth 
were contacted by prevocational counselors who interpreted the purpose of the 
project. Any experimental youth who refused to enter the project was excluded 
from placement in either the experimental or control group. 



Forty-four eligible candidates refused to cooperate (either refused placement 
in the experimental program or refused to take additional tests) and were 
eliminated from the project. In addition, 9 were not included because they 
could not be matched. Subjects originally assigned to the control group who 
refused to cooperate in the pre testing were also eliminated from the project. 

After all contingencies had been accounted for, a total of 182 subjects (91 
experimental and 91 control) were matched and placed in the project during the 
Fall of the 1962-1963 school year and 1963-1964 school year. Additional youth 
were admitted to the project in the Fall of the 1964-1965 school year but data 
on these subjects were not included in the statistical analysis because the 
treatment period was not sufficient to adequately test the hypotheses. (See 
foreword for an explanation of the early termination of this project.) 

Statistical evaluation of possible differences between the experimental and 
control groups on the criterion variables reported in Table I indicates that 
the groups did not differ significantly on the basis of socio-economic status, 
chronological age, or Stanford-Binet IQ. 

The distribution of subjects by race and sex is indicated in Table II. Since 
a matched pair design was used, controlling for these variables, both groups 
are, of course, comparable in these respects. 
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Table I 

Characteristics of Subjects Selected 
For The Study- 





Experimental 


Control 


Mean CA of subjects entering 


project in 1962 


15-7 


15-7 


' 

Mean CA of subjects entering 


project in 1963 


14-3 


14-5 


Total Mean CA^ 


15-0 


15-1 


Mean I.Q.^ 


83.2 


83.7 


Mean S.E.S? 


40.27 


39.38 


No significant difference: a (tj^^ 


-•12) b (t^ « .57) 


c (t^ « 1.01) 



Table II 

Distribution of Initial Subjects 
By Race and Sex 



r— 


Male 


Female 




Caucasian 


32 


18 




1 Negro 


23 


18 






Description of Instruments 


X, 






The instrutucnts administered 
project were as follows; 



on a pre and post basis to each subject in the 



The 1960 Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M was adm-f nister«*r 

to determine intellectual ellglbilUy and to facilitate identlflcatior 
Of strengths and weaknesses. Loentiticatior 

The Stanford Achievement Tests provided information concerning academi 
chievement in Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning, Spelling, Arithmetic 
Reasoning, and Arithmetic Computation, 
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, Four tests of eye-hand coordination were administered: The Digit 
Symbol Subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Form II, the Purdue 
Pegboard Test, the Minnesota Hand-Tool Dexterity Test, and the 
Minnesota Clerical Test was used to assess speed and accuracy in 
performing tasks relating to clerical work, 

. A measure of perceived peer acceptance was obtained using 50 
items selected from the California Test of Personality. After 
appropriate modifications and changes to guard against response 
set, these 50 items were arranged to provide a perceived peer 
relationship scale. (See appendix) 

, A measure of the subjects perception of appropriateness and 
inappropriateness of tasks was. used to assess realism of goals, 

. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale provided scores that were 
related to "Social Age" and "Social Maturity". 

. The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale provided one measure of 
behavior related to emotional adjustment. 

. The California Psychological Inventory, a 480 statement instru- 
ment devised to be answered either "like me" or "not like me", 
yielded a total of eighteen scores for each subject which 
theoretically measure the following characteristics: dominance, 
capacity for status, sociability, social presence, self-acceptance, 
sense of well-being, responsibility, socialization, self-control, 
tolerance, good impression, commonality, achievement via confor- 
mance, achievement via independence, intellectual efficiency, 
psychological mindedness, flexibility, and masculinity- feminity . 

Qualitative clinical data were obtained from each subject through the use of a 
sentence completion test, guidance questionnaire, and structured interview. All 
data were utilized in preparing each case study. (See appendix for instruments.) 

A separate interview form devised by the social workers and prevocational coun- 
selors was used when interviewing those youth who had either graduated or 
dropped out of school. 



. Method of Analysis of Data 



In an attempt to present a description of slow learners from low SES homes who 
are school dropout, delinquency, and unemployment prone, the analysis of the 
data obtained from ^.his study are presented in two ways: (1) statistical analy- 
sis of the data, and (2) incorporation of the data in a discussion by means of 
a case study ap>proach. 

Appropriate statistical techniques were used to analyze the data including 
analysis of Variance, Chi Square, and t tests. Basic references for the pro- 
cedures are Lindquist (1953), and Walker and Lev (1953). Statistical signi- 
ficance was set at the ,05 level of confidence. 
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Chapter VI 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Xn a study where significant numbers of subjects are lost to the project for 
one reason or the other, it behooves the researchers to ascertain whether or 
not the obtained results could or should be attributed to factors other than 
those considerea in the experimental treatment. After a thorough review, it 
is believed that the overall findings of this study were not affected by* 
biasing factors associated with raetnberdhip in either the experimental or the 
control group. Data to support this belief are herewith presented. Following 
the presentation of this special information, the chapter is organized into 
the following five sectionss 

. School Retention and Attendance 
. Vocational Adjustment 
. Social and Emotional Adjustment 
. Achievement 

. Additional Pertinent Findings 

Follow up data was impossible to obtain from some of the subjects for any of 
a variety of reasons: incarceration, service in the Armed Forces, move with- 
out leaving a forwarding address, refusal to cooperate in post testing. -Since 

some of the pupils moved to other communities and thus were unavailable for 

follow-up studies, consideration was given as to whether or not more pupils 
dropped out of one group than the other due to mobility. 

The findings indicate that 9 youth moved from the experimental group and 7 youth 
moved from the control group. From these findings, it is apparent that the move 
ment of youth to other communities was not related to placement in either the 
exper ..mental or control group. 

In evaluating the study, it became necessary to ascertain whether or not there 
was a difference between "dropping out" or "staying in school" that was asso- 
ciated with IQ. Data on the IQ's of both groups are presented in Table III. 



Table III 

Mean IQ's of Total Groups, Moves, Dropouts 





Experimental 


Control 


t 


Total Group (N * 182) 


83.2 


83.7 


-.77 


Those Who Moved (N ■ 16) 


83.3 


83.7 


-.19 


Those Who Dropped Out (N ■ 43) 


82.6 


83.3 


-.46 


No significant difference 




''s- 
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The mean IQ of the youth in the total experimental group (N « 91 matched 
pairs) was 83.2 and in the total control group was 83.7. When these scores 
were analyzed statistically there was no significant difference between the 
IQ’s of the subjects in the experimental and control groups. Experimental 
youth who moved from the community had a mean IQ of 83.3, while control youth 
who moved from the comsminity had a mean IQ of 83.7. Experimental youth who 
dropped out of school had a mean IQ of 82.6, while control youth who dropped 
out of school had a mean IQ of 83.3. It can be seen that there were no signi- 
ficant differences between subjects in the experimental and control groups 
that could be related to either a differential moving from the community or 
dropping out of school that was associated with intelligence. Although this 
finding might appear to be sor^ewhat contradictory to the findings of other 
studies, Bowman and Matthews, 1960; Jacobs, 1954; Allen, 1956; Ott, 1959; 
Drescher, 1954; and Snepp, 1956, which indicate that youth who dropout of 
school tend to have lower ability, it should be remembered that the youth in 
this study were initially selected because of limited intellectual ability, 
hence are more homogeneous in this regard. Thus, dropping out of school in 
this study seemed to be associated with factors other than limited intellectual 
ability. 

A statistical analysis. Table IV, indicated that there was no difference between 
the socio-economic status of the total Initial group, the ’’dropout" group, or of 
the ’’move’’ group. There was a difference (p<.05), however, between the socio- 
economic status of the youth who dropped from the experimental group as compared 
with the socio-economic status of the youth who dropped from the control group. 
Thus, it would appear that the subjects who dropped from the experimental 
group tended to come from homes classified as being of slightly lower socio- 
economic status than did those who dropped from the control group. It must be 
remembered that all subjects were from low SES levels, although, even then, 
there was a range within the group. 



Table IV 

Mean Socio-Economic Status of Total Groups, 
Moves and Dropouts 





Experimental 


Control 


t 


■ 

Total Group 


40.3 


40.0 


.38 


Those Who Moved 


42.1 


40.6 


.667 a 


Those Who Drop^ped Out 


42.5 


38.5 


2.55 * 


a No significant difference 
^Significant at .05 level 
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When the sex of the subjects was considered, it can be seen from Table V that 
there was a differential dropping out in that more males dropped out of the 
control group (23) than dropped out of the experimental group (6), These 
findings were significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. For females, 
on the other hand, there was no differential rate of dropout from the two 
groups (N « 7 for both groups). Thus, it would appear that the experimental 
program had a considerably stronger holding power for males than for females. 
This finding with respect to the control group is consistent with those of 
Allen, 1956; Jacobs, 1954; Sheldon, 1958; and Gregg 1950. 



Table V 

Distribution and Percentage of Dropouts Prom Initial Sample 





Initial Pairs 


Experimental 


Control 


Male 


Female 


Male 


i Female 


Male 


Female 






N 7o 


“s 


“15 ^ 


“n ir 


Caucasian 


32 


18 


4 12.5 


3 16.7 


16 50.0 


4 22,2 


Negro 


23 


18 


2 . 8.7 


4 22.2 


7 33.3 


3 16.7 


Significant beyond the 


1 .05 level 

1 _ i 


( -X? a 16. 

! 1 


33) 







Evaluation of the data, contained in Table V also suggests that there was no 
difference in the holding power between Caucasian and Negro males in that 
about four times as many males of each race dropped out of the control as 
compared with the experimental group. This finding is contrary to that of 
Jacobs, 1954; Sheldon, 1958; Ott, 1959, Gregg, 1950; who reported that the 
great majority of t_ie school dropouts come from minority groups. 

In sucanary, there was no difference between the total initial group and the 
"moves" and "dropouts" in terms of IQ, but there was a difference when sex 
and socio-economic status were considered. More control males dropped out 
of school than did experimental males. The experimental dropouts tended to 
come from the lower SES level. Since differences among the independent var- 
tble appeared to be either minor or associated ns expected with the exper- 
imental varible it was assumed that subsequent results could be accepted 
with only minimal reservation. 

In view of the foregoing it was decided to simply delete all data for a pair 
when the data for one member of the pair was unavailable. After all necessary 
deletions of matched pairs had been made, the final subject population was 
composed of 61 matched pairs of whom 29 were Caucasian (21 males and 8 females) 
and 32 were Negro (20 male and 12 females). The mean IQ of the final exper- 
imental group was 83.9 and of the control group was 83.44. The difference 
between these two groups was not statistically significant. These data are 
presented in Table VI. 
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Table VI 

Charectoristico of Final Subject Population 



1 '•‘2- 


r” Caucasian 


Negro 






Male 

( 


1 Fetnale 


Male 


Female 


Ei-./orimcntal 

Control 


83.9 

83.44 

•t differs 

i .1 


21 

21 

ince (t w ,6 

! - - 


8 

8 

>67) 

1 


20 

20 


12 

12 


No significan 



Throu-b vigorous follow-up activity it was possible to obtain follow-up data 
on 5 of the 13 dropouts in the experimental group and 14 of the 30 dropouts 
from the control group# The distribution of dropouts for whom follow-up test 
data were obtained is indicated in Table VII# Approximately the seme propor- 
tion of dropouts from each group was available for follow-up testing and 
interviewing with the exception of Caucasian males# Of the 4 Caucasian male 
dropouts in the experimental group, researchers were unable to obtain any 
follow-up data# On the other hand, of the 16 Caucasian male dropouts in the 
control group, 7 returned for follow-up testing and interviewing. 



Table VII 

Distribution of Dropouts Uao Returned for Post 
Testing and Included in Statistical Analyses 







Experimental 


1 Control 1 








Itole ' j 


f 

1 Female 


’[ Male 


! 


Female 1 




K 


% 

n 


H 


% \ 

_ A ! 


i ” 


% 

a 


N 


% 


Caucasian 


0 


0 


1 


33 


7 


44 


1 


25 


Negro 




1 


50 


3 


75 


4 


57 


2 


66 


a ra Z of 


total dropouts 

1 










. 





It should be noted that the data on tho drop,oufe 3 included in the study were 
obtained from those fomor youth (H ® 19) who had renainod in the corsunity 
and who agreod to be tested in rotuzn for tea dollars cois^Gnsatlon for one 
day *3 testing time. 
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eouroe ©f taa ip^rojGct 5 of tlie ^cmalQ esiper Ibsen'S: a 1 subjeetc boessiG 
pi’c^'n^at and Intasrii^upbGd tboir scliooliB3<, ^ow: ©f tHiasG S contlnnad 
edneatisn aftas: the birtli bf tlia ebild asid coasaciueatly aira not laclsidad as 
<v©ponta In liable ?XX* Ti7Q of the fcisaale control cabjaets are hiczm to have 
had a child aitQX dropping out of school but neither of these subjects con- 
tinued their education follouing the birth of the child. 



gehool !lctQntion and Attendance 



As has been described previous sections j follo'^rln^ selection for the study, 
the subjects uere placed in one of tuo prooraas (enperiiaientai or coacrol) for 
a period of t^jo to three years. During this treatment programs as olglit be 
e::pectcd among pupils uith the problems manifested by these youths many of the 
subjects were lost to the project. (S,ee Table ?) ° ej'^aapjlQj, of the original 

experimental group, 13 of the youth dropped out of school and did not re-enter. 
In coEparison, 30 of the subjects dropped out of the control group. This 
difference is significant at the .01 level,* ThuSp 2„3 tim.QS as many youth 
dropped out of the control group as dropped out of the eisperimental gr-->up. 

Stated in another way^ 33 per cent of the control subjects dropped out 
of school while only 14 per cent of the esqoerimental subjects dropped out of 
scho©"^ 0 IJhen males only are conoideredj 3o3 times as many control subjects 
dropped out of school as cempared to eiqperimental s' bjects. Forty- tuo per 
cent of the control males dropped out of school while only 11 per cent of the 
experimental males dropped out of school « In contrast to the males, the number 
of females dropping out of school was essentially the same for each group. 

Bo^Tman and I-2attheus (1960) who also conducted a study of dropouts found more 
boys dropping out ©f ccho©l than girls but the difference was not statistically 
significant. Tlie findings of this study, however, are in agreement with those 
of Allen (1956), Jacobs (1954), Sheldon (1958), and Gregg (1950). This finding 
strong ly supports the hypothesis that the eiiperimental program would have 
greater holding power than the regular school program. 

It was believed that if the program resulted in increased school holding power. 



then the esmerlmental subjects would be absent fewer days than the control 
subjects. The rationale for this belief is that youth who are interested 
and successful in school will mahe every effort to be in school while, con- 
versely, youth who are unhappy and unsuccessful in school will withdraw from 
school whenever the slightest excuse presents itself* From Table Fill It can 
be seen that there was no difference between the two groups at the beginning 
of the project. That is, the subjects in the experimental group did not differ 
significantly from the subjects in the control group with regard to previous 
schc^ol absences during the year immediately preceding the start of the project. 



From the data obtained at the completion of the project (see Table IX), it was 
apparent that the project had a beneficial effect on the experimental group in 
that subjects from the e::perimentai group uere absent significantly fewer times 
than ue 7 .*e subjects of the control group. In fact, 14 of the control group were 
absent 50 o?: more days during their last year in the project, whereas only 4 of 
the estperimental group was absent SO or more days. Then one considers absences 
of 9 days or less for the school year, it can be noted that the experimental 
group had 22 youth who were absent 9 days or less, whereas the control group 
had 16 yoiith who were absent 9 days or less. This finding seemed to be con- 
eistent with the findings of other researchers. Bowman and Matthews (1960) for 
example, found that the absence rate of the dropout increased as he went up 
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tlie educational ladder. Their findings are similar to those of McCreary and 
Ivitch (1953), Gregg (1950), Drescher (1954), end Snepp (1956), Thus, the 
intervention provided the experimental subjeefts seems to have changed benefi- 
cally the pattern of school attendance for youth were dropout prone. 



Table VIII 



Number of Days Absent During the Year 
Be .01 B Entrance Into Project 








.DAYS A B 


SENT 




0-9 


10-19 1 20-29 


30+ 


Total 


Experimental 


21 


1 

22 


rr 


4 


59 a 


Control 


27 


13 


9 


10 


59 a 


Total 


48 


35 


21 


14 


118 


No significant 


difference 


j ( -X? » 5o 


82) 







a Two pupils moved into the school and were not present 
an entire year I 

I 1 



Table IX 

Number of Days Absent During Last 
Year of Project 





DAYS ABSENT 


0-9 


10-19 


20-29 i 


30-39 j 


[ 40-49 


50+ 


Total 


Experimental 

Control 

Total 


22 

16 


13 

16 


12 

8 


3 


i ‘ 

3 


4 1 

14 


1 a 
61 


38 


29 


20 


7 


9 


18 


122 



Significant at ,05 level (“x? » 14,107) 

i I I I L 



From an examination of the table, one might draw the conclutAion that as many 
as 14 control youth, those who had missed 50 or SLBre days out of & possible 
173 school days, as compared with only 4 experiment 1 su' '.ots, were on the 
verge of dropping out shortly after the conclusion of s pr»jject and before 
the next school year. If such did occur, then it would provide strong addi" 
tional support for the success of the study. 






o 

ERIC 
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Xn suinsnaiy, the bindings in regard to school retention and attendance ares 

• Tlie exjjcr tmental progr/iin had a greater holding power than 
the conventional program in that: 

- More control subjects dropped out of school than 
did experimental subjects 

•• rhc experimental subjects were absent significantly 
fewer days than the control subjects 

Vocational Adjustment 

It was hypothesized that youth in the experimental program would attain quali- 
tatively better and more remunerative positions than would youth in the control 
group. In order to determine the qualitative level of the positions, a rating 
scale based on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, but revised for specific 
use with this project, was used to classify all the vocational attainments of 
the subjects. Briefly, the scale consists of the following categories: 

. Incidental 
. Unskilled 
. Service 
. Semi-skilled 
. Skilled 
. Managerial 
o Pre-professional 

The above scale was used by the project staff to rate the jobs the youth 
reported that they had held prior to entering the project and the jobs the 
youth reported that they had held following entry into the project. The 
highest position attained was used to determine the youth *s rating. It was 
necessary to use self-report rather than make frequent contacts with control 
subjects, their parents, and employers during the course of the project because 
it was soon learned in the initial stages of the project that the continuous 
type of follow-up of subjects was seemingly causing the control dropouts to 
re-enter school and might be contributing to the holding power of the school 
for those who were on the verge of dropping out. 

Since project staff recognized that a variable (accuracy of self-report) was 
being introduced that might confound findings the self-reports of controls 
were compared with the self-reports of experimental subjects « 

An evaluation of the experimental subjects self-report data with the data found 
in the subject s prevocational file indicates that the correlation is .82. This 
correlation indicates that there is a significant relationship between self-report 
subject and data obtained from employers. In view of this finding 
cne data from the self-report forms is considered to accurately reflect actual 



‘able X presents data regarding highest level of job held by subjects prior to 
tntry into the project. From this table it can be seen that; with one exception 
be highest level job attained by any youth prior to entering the project was a 
J classified at the unskilled level. Many of the youth, of course, reported 
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that they had never worked at all. An evaluation of this data indicates that 
there are no statistically significant initial differences between the exper- 
imental and control groups in terms of highest level of job held prior to 
entrance in the project. 



Table X 

Highest Level Job Held By Subjects 
Prior to Entrance in Project 





None 


Incidental 


Unskilled 


Service I 


1 

Semi-Skilled 


Experimental 


35 


4 


2 


0 


0 


Control 


36 


11 


0 


0 


1 


No significani 


: differ* 


2 nce (*x.^ “ 1*35) 






1 


1 _l 1 







Table XI shows the number of part-time jobs reported held by the subjects prior 
to entry into the project. 



Table XI 

Number of Part-time Jobs Held By 
Subjects Prior to Entrance in Project 





0 


I ! 


! — 


Experimental 

Control 


.36 

46 

f ference ( -x? * 
experimental sul 
lid not provide I 

1 


3 

1 

2.6) 

ejects and fourt 
this information 

1 1 


1 

0 

een of the 

• 

1 - 


No significant di 
Twenty-one of the 
control subjects < 

1 



Statistical analysis of these results indicate that there was no significant 
difference between the groups at the beginning of the project in terms of the 
nutaber of jobs held. 

Table XII presents data regarding the highest level part-time job held by sub- 
jects during the project period. 
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Table XII 



Highest Level Part-time Job Held 
By Subjects During Project 





None Incidental Unskilled Service and Semi-Skilled 


Experimental 

Control 


Id 6 11 (6) 8 (2) 

17 10 17 (1) 1 (ij 

t difference ( tc? « 5,64) 

experimental subjects and fifteen of the control 
not provide this information, 

— 


No significan 
Twenty of the 
subjects did ; 

-1 



J)ue to the snail number of subjects that attained semi-skilled positions, the 
semi-skilled and skilled positions were combined in order to make an appropri- 
ate statistical test. Statistical analysis of possible differences between 
the two groups in terms of highest level job attained during the project Indl- 

difference between the two groups on this 
variable, A. though there was no significant difference between these two 
groups ac ording to the statistical results, one wonders if the slight trend 

significant if the study were continued until all 
youth had had an opportunity to complete their schooling and obtain employment. 

Support for the belief that the experimental program had a beneficial effect on 
the vocational adjustment of the youth can be obtained by studying . ,ie differ- 
mces between the two groups as reported in Table XIII. This table presents 

th^sSject part-time jobs held during the project as reported by 



Table XIII 



Number ot Part-time Jobs Held During Project 





0 1 2 3 4 


Experimental 

Control 

Significant at t 
Twenty exnerimeri 
this ir .-^raation 

1 


29 9 1 2 0 

36 3 5 1 2 

;he .05 level (Tt? = 6.84) 

ital ana fourteen control subjects did not provide 

1 • 
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In this analysis, youth who held only one position were compared with those 
who held two or more positions during the project,. An evaluation of these 
findings indicates that the experimental subjects held significantly fewer jobs 
than did the controls. The possibility exists that the experimental subjects 
were more selective in terms of matching job requirements and potential with 
personal attributes when deciding whether or not to apply for or to accept a 
particular position. Further, once they had decided to apply for a job in a 
particular area, they were able to obtain the job, hold the job, and develop 
their knowledge and skills in one position rather than to hop from one job to 
another. The experimental subjects had the advantage of intensive and exten- 
sive vocational counseling by the prevocational counselor employed by the 
school and by the counselor of the Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Consequently, the experimental subjects were better able to assess their 
vocational assets and liabilities in the selection of a job. Furthermore, this 
Intensive counseling prior to and during his employment seemed to enable the' 
youth to understand and ameliorate problems interfering with good vocational 
adjustment. 

In an attempt to gain further information regarding the youth's vocational 
history, full-time jobs held by experimental and control subjects were classi- 
fied according to the previously described scale. Results of this classifica- 
tion are reported in Table XIV. Since only relatively few of the youth had 
reached graduation age and thus were eligible for full-time jobs, these findings 
need to be interpreted with caution: It can be seen that the median job, based 

only on N ** 7, held by the experimental group was at the service level whereas 
the median job held by the control group was at the unskilled level. Although 
there is no significant difference between the two groups at this time, the 
data cause one to wonder if in the future, evidenc(s might become available to 
indicate that the experimental subjects do eventually attain higher level jobs. 
Support for this contention comes from the fact that most of the control youth 
Beein to have attained jobs only at the unskilled level (N « 11). Also, many of 
the control subjects in this category were school dropouts and thus it can be 
anticipated they will probably remain at or very close to this vocational level 
in the future. Furtht*, this table does not contain information on those exper- 
imental subjects who are continuing their education in trade school and who 
upon completion of their post school training will attain semi-skilled or skilled 
Jobs. These findings suggest that a follow-up study after all the subjects have 
had a chance to complete trade school and obtain a job, might provide extremel^f 
interesting and significant findings. 

Table XIV 

. Highest Level Full-Time Job Reportedly Held During Project 





None Incidental Unskilled Service Semi-Skilled 


Experimental 

Control 

No significant 
Twency experiir 
this in format! 
Incidental and 

tical evaluati 

1- 1 


34 1 2 2 2 

32 2 11 1 1 

; difference ( x'^ «= 2.0) 

lental and fourteen control subjects did not provide 
on. 

1 Unskilled columns were collapsed to provide statis- 
,on as were Service and Semi-Skilled 



It was hypothesized that the sublects who had ha-r, ir. ^ , 

pr^at! «°“ld continue their training in trade scWroJ”oth« apart 

priate training institutions to a greater extent than the subiects in the^ 

subject possessing outstanding athletic ability attended^a^^^*^^ One control 
one semester and had to dropout because of fa'lLr^ ^ 

ihlit T1 f ! f receive further vocational training to enhance 

their job opportunities a These data are reported in Table XV. enhance 

Table XV 

Post S^?;hool Vocatiortel Training Received 
By Subjects Who Graduated or Dropped Out of School 





No Information 


No Positions 


Position un- 
skilled, could 
benefit from 
training 


On-the-Job train* 
ing leading to 
semi-skilled or 
skilled employ- 
ment 


Training program 
trade school, 
etc. 


Experimental 


1 


0 


4 


a 


8 


Control 


2 


7 


7 


2 


1 a 


a This subject 


had an 


athletic scholarship to a junior 


college out did not 


return for the second semester. | 



® experimental subjects entered an aonren 
tlceship program provided by the employer which would Uad to rsemi-skiller 

Subjects would develop improved self- 

concepts during the course of the study. A more realistic educati^irexoeL 

™d ”if requirements was anticipated to reflect IhiT 

l^roved self-concept. At the completion of the project the subiectrwere 

f 1 Lv' r'a “’1’^ ''ocational choices. VocLions were rater^n tema 
vLltLi n of educational attainment necessary for entry into a chosen 

luMeit . ®^°"" f" Table XVI. As can be noted, 24 experimental 

onli 17 ®*’°e«/°‘=etfonal objectives requiring trade school training while 

C’(perlmental'^° hi** level of vocational objective. Three 

experimental subjects indicated a vocational objective requiring coliegrtr'in 

e ueer^iTaddit'iof -nj-l subjects selected ^imila^ vocatfon^r^" 
tal subT«;. i a * subjects, as contrasted with no experimen- 

subjects. selected vocational objectives requiring a graduate level college 
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education. Six individuals from both the j 

selectad vocational objectivea requiring no B^oup 

school One control subject, as contraftad w^th nrei)e“mentfl 

selected a vocational objective requiring only a juniS L^^ltion. 

Table XVI 

Academic Training Needed to Attain 
Vocational Goal 





r 1 — ~ - 1 




Jr. high 


High School 


Trade 


[college 


Graduate 


X 




1 ; 


(Rating) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


M.A, Fh.D. 
5 6 








Experimental 


0 


6 


24 


3 


0 0 


2.91a 


.273** 


1 
^ I 

I 


Control 


1 


6 


17 


8 


1 1 


3. 15a 


.917** 


a No significant difference ^t » 1 


.28) 

“ 3.36) 










1 1 


** Significant beyond .1 


01 level (F 










t 1 

1 










1 j 



Istic vocatLnIl°goaL"^taf dL'^tL'^tjTaub^^ 

would choose for their vocation jobs that ‘ J ^ expected that they 

sch^l or trs . school, when "hi 1:vel"o/:dufatL"f re'cnl* 

choice was rated on a scale from one to six vocational 

ting jobs that would require the cLlL^L o^hic^ were selec- 

training. The control subjects on the oth^i.r h f school and some trade school 
regard to vocational choice of *3 15 wh-f h 4 attained a mean score, with 

objectives requiring tradr^chool’afd t "^ey selected vocational 

the difference betleerthe t^ ^rlreatl * '=°“?>«lson of 

was no difference between the two groue significant. Thus, there 

training required to attain the vocational » i level of educational 

noted, however, that when onfls choLl^ a^eel 

to establish a goal that is too high as "fne that’ll inappropriate 

the verlablllty orcho?«f L wen " aifference in terms if 

■or not the conLol subject^ sJughrnoalt, ’'^eh determine whether 

that was too far beyond their abillL L on^eh'’®'^ required academic training 
When variances were computed it was^found ability, 

subjects was .273 whllf tha^of thrcfntrol L experimental 

significance of the dlffer^crh^i!.f -917. A test of the 

which is significantly beyond the .01 level* '^Thur’^ir*'*^ an F = 3.36 

between the e^er^enial a^rthe l7t '"7'" 7^''^ 



A somewhat different type of analysis is provided in Table XVII which shows the 
results of the responses to the question, »^at kind of information has helped 
you most in school?" mien interpreting these results one should note that none 
»f the control subjects had in- school work experience while 21 experimental 
(subjects had participated in the In«School Work Experience program, and 20 
ij experimental subjects had comfflanity work-study experience. 



1 



Table XVII. 

Percent of Subjects.’ Responses to Question, 

"What kind of information has helped you most in school?" 
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Experimental 
(N » 41) a 


29% 


37% 


20% 


20% 


397, 


15% 


17% 


N-21 

62% 


N»20 

80% 


Control 
(N « 47) b 


36% 


40% 


15% 


17% 


307, 


137, 


47, 


N«0 

0 


N-0 

0 



a Twenty of the experimental subjects did not provide this infor- 
mation. 

b Fourteen of the control subjects did not provide this informa- 
tion. 

X Percentage of respondents who had had experience and reported 
that it helped them most in school. 



indicates that 62 per cent of the experiaental subjects 
who had the experience felt that In-School Work Experience helped them most In 
school. Of those who had ConEnunity Work Experience, 80 per cent felt that this 
experience was the most helpful. Thus, these findings strongly suggest that 
the experimental subjects found the progressive work experiences, which included 
co.unseling Dy the prevocational staff of the school and the DVR counselor as 
contributing most to their understanding of the requirements of the world*of 
work and their subsequent vocational adjustment. 

An evaluation of possible differences between the two groups was made through 
analysis of the sub areas. Analysis of the differences of the two groups 
concerning the responses regarding "discussion with parents" indicates that 
tie youth in the experimental group do report that they obtain much by talking 
with their parents. That is, the difference between the experimental and con- 
trol groups on this particular variable is statistically significant at the 05 

level ^-x. « 3.84). It appears that intensive social work service and vocationa 
counseling provided these youth and their parents might account for inmroved 
communication between parents and subjects. 
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The Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Test was administered in an effort to gain a 
measure of the youth's proficiency in the use of ordinary mechanic tools. This 
test attempts to measure manipulative skill independent of intellectual factors. 

Data concerning the performance of the youth on this instrument can be found in 
Table XVIII. The hypothesis that the experimental subjects would make greater 
gains in their ability to use ordinary mechanic's tools as measured by the 
Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Test wa^ not substantiated. This finding is 
difficult to interpret since experience, according to the manual, plays a 
prominent role in performance on tne test and since experimental subjects were 
provided with learning tasks of a similar nature in an occupational arts lab- 
oratory. It could be possible that the experimental subjects were so oriented 
to a program where specific needs for learning were so well defined that they ^ 

did not put forth their best efforts in completing tasks which were comparatively 
meaningless, such as the series of tasks required for these tests of hand tool 
dexterity. On the other hand, the experimental program may not have provided 
sufficient practice to promote significant gain. 



Table XVIII 

Mean Raw Scores 
Minnesota Hand Tool Test 





Pre- 1 est 
Mean 


Post- test 
Mean 


Difference 


Experimental 


9 min ; 30 sec. 


7 min. 45 sec. 


1 min. 45 sec. 


Control 


9 min. 36 sec. 


8 min. 05 sec. 


1 min. 31 sec. 


^D 


-.13 


1 

• 

CD 

00 


.20 


No significant 

1 


di f ference 

1 







Tho Minnesota Clerical Test, a test of speed and accuracy in performing tasks 
relating to clerical work, yields scores in two areas. Number Checking and 
Name Checking. The results of these responses of the youth to this test is 
reported in Table XIX. Although the results were not statistically significant 
there was a trend in the hypothesized direction. The experimental youth did do 
better on this type of vocationally oriented task, especially in Number Checking 
(p ClO level). Thus, it would appear that the work experience provided the 
experimental subjects tended to improve their speed and accuracy in perforthThg 
tasks essential in clerical work. These data are presented in Table XIX. 

The Purdue Peg Board Test was administered in an effort to gain a measure of 
the youth's manipulative skill. Data concerning the performance of the youth 
on this instrument can be found in Table XX. Although the .results of the gain 
scores of three of the four portions of this test, work with' right hand, work 
with left hand and assembly, were not significant at the .05 level of confidence 
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The Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Test was administered in an effort to gain a 
measure of the youth's proficiency in the use of ordinary mechanic tools! ?hL 
test attempts to measure manipulative skill independent of intellectual factors ' 

?!b!e'xv!!r !h : ‘he youth on this instrument can bffounr!^ 

Table The hypothesis that the experimental subjects would make greater 

gams in their ability to use ordinary mechanic's tools as measurerby !hr 

drmcuU r substantiated. This finding is 

diffmult to interpret since experience, according to the manual, plays a 

prominent role m -=rformance on the test and since experimental subiects wer> 

provide with learning tasks of a similar nature in an^ccupatLn" ^rts iZ 

. ■ * , possible that the experimental subjects were so oriented 

to a program where specific needs for learning were so well defined tha^rte! 
did not put forth their best efforts in completing tasks which were comparatively 

de!terit!!^’or!he^oth!* tasks required for these tests of haL tool 

* I • ^ snd, the experimental program may not have provided 

sufficient practice to promote significant gain. 



Table XVIII 

Mean Raw Scores 
Minnesota Hand Tool Test 





Pre-test 
Me a n 


Post- test 
Mean 


Difference 


Experimental 


9 min. 30 sec. 


7 min. 45 sec. 


1 min. 45 sec. 


Control 


9 min. 36 sec. 


8 min. 05 sec. 


1 min. 31 sec. 




-.13 


CO 

00 

I 


.20 


No significant 
1 


di f ference 







The Minnesota Clerical Test, a test of s.-sed and accuracy in performing tasks 

wo.k, yields scores in two areas. Number Checking and 
Name Checking. The results of these responses of the’youth !o th!s !L!ls 

thpri ° results were not statistically significant 

llttlv ou !h!rt direction. The experimental youth did do 

(p C 10 level? oriented task, especially in Number Checking 

(P S. 0 level). Thus, it would appear that the work experience provided the 

xperimental subjects tended to improve their speed and accuraxy !rperfo!m!ne 
s essential in clerical work. These data are presented in Table XIX. 

The Purdue Peg Board Test was administered in an effort to gain a measure of 
S thr concerning the performance o^hnouth 

sco^rof the r.esults of th^ gain 

wuHeft i^anr. d f °f this test, work with ‘right hand, work 
with left hand and assembly, were not significant at the .05 level of confidence 
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« one requiring work with both imndn, the youth in the control group scored 
at a atatiBtlcallysignlflcaatly higher level. Xhe hypothssls that the youth 
in the raperiraental group would achieve at a higher level on the skills 
by this InstruniGnt was not supported« 



Table XIX 

Mean Raw Scores 
Minnesota Clerical Test 







BER CHECKING 


NAME CHECKING 


Pre-test 

Mean 


■ Post-test 
Mean 


Differ- 

ence 


Pre-test 

Mean 


''' Post- test 
Mean 


Differ- 

ence 


Experiment al 


47 


77.5 


30.5 


49.9 


68.1 


18.2 

' 


Control 


49.9 


75.1 


25„2 


53.1 


62.2 


9.1 




-1.20 


.95 


1.08 


-.83 


1.35 


1.41 


No significant difference 

1 L 











Table XX 

Mean Raw Scores 
Purdue Pefi;board Test 

s 

I 





Right Hand 
Mean 


Differ- 

ence 


^Left Hand 
Mean 


Differ- 

ence 


Both Hand 
Mean 


Differ- 

ence 


Assembly 

Mean 


biffi 

enc( 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




Experimental 


17 


18 


1 


15 


17 


2 


13 


13 


0 


34 


36 


2 


Control 


16 


18 


2 


15 


16 


1 


12 


14 


2 


33 


36 


3 




L.81 


-.00 


.57 


.95 


.72 


.27 


1.09 


-1.2! 


» -1.97 


.89 


-.2j 


-.1< 


No 8ign,ificant difference 





















Digit Symbol subtest of the Wechsler-Beltevue Scale, Form II, was administered 
n an effort to determine the rapidity with i^ich the youth could learn to assocl- 
ate unfamiliar symbols with familiar numerals under the pressure of time limits • 
Table XXI contains the results of the responses to this test. A statistical 
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(evaluation of the gain ecoraa earned by th© youth reveal no significant differ- 
ence. between the experimental and the control group. 



Table XXI 
Mean Raw Scores 

Digit Sjnnbol Subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Form II 





Pre-test 

Mean 


Post-test 

Mean 


Difference 


Experimental 


50 


57 


*— 

7 


Control 


51 


58 


7 










t 

D 


0.19 


1 

• 

0 


.23 


No significant 


difference 






1 
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. The data suggest that the experiir. ntal subjects did leas 
“job hopping” than the controls. 

. The experimental subjects received more post-school training 
than the control subjects. 

. A significantly greater nmber of experimental subjects -weTe 
employed on setal- skilled and skilled jobs vjbere on-the-job 
training was provided by the eaqiloyer than was true of control 
subjects. 

. The experimental subjects were more realistic in establishing 
vocational goals compatible with their ability than was true 
of the control subjects. 

. The experimental subjects who had participated in the In-School 
and Coi^irunity Work Experience programs reported thjsse to be the 
most helpful learning activities provided for them during their 
school attendance. 

. It appeared that experimental subjects established better coisstmi- 
cation with their parents which secriiingly can be attributed to 
social case work services, prevocational counseling, and counseling 
by personnel of DVE. 
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Social and Emotional Adjustment 
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One of the basic hypotheses of this study was that the experimental treatment 

orfhr«^“^f social and emotional adjustment 

of the experimental subjects. To test this hypothesis several areas of adjust- 

nt were evaluated. One area investigated was the difference between the 

experimental and the control group in terms of the number of encounters with 
law enforcament agencies. wicn 



^e number of encounters with such authorities prior to entry into the oroiect 

between the two groups in terms of quantity of encounters 
with law enforcement agencies prior to entrance in the project. 



Table XSII 



Number of Contacts With Law Enforcement Agencies 
Prior to Entrance in Project 



Number 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Experimental 


49 


7 


3 


2 


Control 


51 


5 


3 


2 


No significant differenc 


;es (tc? 


“ .38) 




W_l 


1 


1 







From this table it can be seen that a total of 100 of the 122 subjects in the 
project or approximately 80 per cent of the youth had neyer been officially 
Known to law enforcement agencies regarding violations of the law prior to 
admission in the project. 



Results of a survey of the records on the subjects during the project period 
are reported in Table XXIII. ^ ^ ^ 



Table XXIII 



Number of Contacts With Law Enforcement 
Agencies During the Project Period 



Number 


0 


1 


2 


r- 

3 


' 

4 


5 




6 


Experimental 


45 


6 


5 


0 


2 


3 


• 0 


Control 


46 


11 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


No significantj 


j differences - 4^.06) 
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results indicate that there was no significant post 
differences between the experimental and the control groups in termTof 
n^bers of encounters with law enforcement agencies. Thus, the hypothesis 
that the experimental program significantly reduced the number of encounters 
with law enforcement agencies can not be accepted. 

A further attempt to assess the relationship 6f the subjects with law enforcinc 

minrth^ the severity of offenses. In order to deter-^ 

severity of offense in terms of social and emotional adjustment, a 

tion^of^th^°rtff*^ ^ social workers were asked to rank the descrip- 

tiM of the offense with regard to severity. The responses of the social 

ordered and grouped as seemed to be appropriate to 
enq>iricaliy determine cutting scores. The following classificatory system 
was developed with (1) being the least severe and (5) the most se^re: 

Investigative interview 
Curfew or traffic violations 
Disorderly conduct, truancy, runaway, 
incorrigible, drinking 

4. Shop- lifting, malicious destruction 
of property 

5. Theft, assault, sax offenses, 
robbery and burglary 

The preceding rating scale was utilized to evaluate the severitv of the offenses 
of the youtn. Information regarding legal offenses was obtained from duly con- 

the a review of court and other appropriate records in 

the cities of Champaign and Urbana and in the County of Champaign. No effort 

was made to obtain infection from surrounding towns or frZ oSler states since 
it was felt that most of the offenses would be encountered in the immediate 
vicinity. LiKewise, records of minors are reported to the local agencies when 
they occur outside the local area. These data are reported in Table XXIV. 

Table XXIV 

Severity of Offenses Prior to Entry in Project 



1 — — 


No Contact 


Investigative 

Interview 


Curfew or Traf- 
fic Violation? 


Disorderly Con- 
duct, Truancy, 
Runaway, Incor- 
rigible, Drink- 
ing 


Shoplifting, 
Malicious Des- 
truction of 
Property 


Theft, Assault, 
Sex Offenses, 
Robbery, 
Burglary 


Experimental 


49 


0 


0 


3 


3 


6 


Control 


51 


1 


0 


4 


2 


3 


No significant difference (■Ts2 


- 1.06) 




• 




! 




1 
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f i" this table suggests that although a few of the 

subjects had some Involvement of a rather severe nature with law Sforc^Lt 
agencies, the majority of the subjects had no such encounters. No signifi- 
cant differences between experimental and control subjects with regard to 
severity of offense prior to entry in the project were notel: ® 

The results of the study of the severity of reported contacts with law enforce- 
cent agencies during tne project period are indicated in Table XXV. 



Table XXV 

Severity of Offenses .During Project Period 





No Contact 


Investigative 

Interview 


Curfew or Traf- 
fic Violations 


Disorderly Con- 
duct, Truancy, 
Runaway, Incor- 
rigible, Drink- 
ing 


Shoplifting, 
Malicious Des- 
truction cf 
Property 


Theft, Assault, 
Sex Offenses, 
Robbery, 
Burglary 

' 


Experimental 


45 


0 


2 


8 


2 


4 


Control 


45 

i 


1 


3 


5 


4 


3 


No significant 


differences 


(“xH ■ 


' 1.66) 






1 


1 


1 


L 




i 





evaluation of the severity of encounters with law enforcement agencies 

.-ring the project period indicates no significant differences between^the 
experimental and control subjects, oecween the 



said that, although it was hypothesized that the exper- 
.-ental program provided for these youth would result in fewer encounters^with 

hypothesis could not be accepted in light of 
•« roL f “ statistically significant dtfferLcc betwefn tL 

-eJ measures of the number or severity of the cases. 

..eaG) findings are compatible with those of Longstreth. Stanley, and Rice 



subjects in the experimental group would attain 

app?opJiLri“'''^‘? control group as a result of 

the^Llt^sM^ ^ f experiences during the treatment phase of the project 

•=he project the mean Vineland Social Quotients for the^ 
102,4 and for the control subjects was 101.4 A 
TetL of fhese scores Indicated no slgniflc^t dtf- 

tv L /r f**® project in terms of social 

^ Vineland Social Maturity Scale. These data are 
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Table ZXVI 



Mean Raw Scores - Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale 





Pre 


Post 


Difference 1 


Experimental 


102,4 


102.5 


.1 


Control 


101.4 


101.8 


.4 


No significant 
... _J 


1.22 

difference 
1 


- .56 


" .58 



At the completion of the project a comparison of the gala scores on the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale indicates there was no significant difference 
between the experimental and control groups that could be attributed to the 
project. Thus, the hypothesis that there would be a differential growth in 
the social maturity of the subjects that could be attributable to the treat- 
ment program was not supported. 

An instrument designed to measure the youth’s emotional growth in terms of his 
perceived peer acceptance was administered to each member of the experimental 
and control groups. Analysis of the initial data indicates that there was no 
significant difference between the subjects in the experimental and control 
group insofar as perceived group acceptance was concerned, A comparison of 
the gain scores made by the experimental subjects as compared with the control 
subjects indicates that, after the treatment phase of the project was completed, 
there was no significant difference in the perceived peer acceptance of the 
experimental subjects as compared with that of the control subjects. Thus, it 
can be seen that there was no change in perception of acceptance by peers that 
could be attributed to the experimental treatment program measured by the 
scale used in this project. These data are found in Table XXVII. 

Table XXVII 

Mean Raw Scores - Perceived 
Peer Relationship Scale 





Pre 


Post 


Difference 


Experimental 


110.0 


109.0 


-1 


Control 


110.4 


108.4 


-2 


tD 


o 

o 

• 


• 15 


.14 


No significan^t difference 







sr;:."“ =“f .SK s;.:Lr.:sr; ; L*' 

the project analysis .as idrutuLing g“n Lr^: *AnaJvsL' eolation of 

indicated that there was still no significant d^ff:;encrbet^Lf the'L'per!"'* 
imental and the control subjects following treatment. Thus, the hypothLis 
hat experimental subjects would manifest less anxiety is refuted, ^esf ' 
data are presented in Table XXVIII « ^ inese 



Table XXVIII 

Mean Raw Scores « Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale 





Pre 


Post 


Difference 


Experimental 


18.8 


15.9 


-2.9 


Control 


18.2 


15.6 


-2.6 




.89 


.21 


- .27 


No significant difference 






— »_J 









If an individual is to function adequately in the world today, it would seem 
that he would need to be aware of his assets and limitations and to be able 
to determine readily whether or not he was capable of attacking and success- 
tully completing a task or, in a similar manner, to detect those tasks that 
were too difficult, beyond his capabilities, and then determine ways to avoid 
engaging in those activities that would lead only to frustration. In an attemp 
0 measure this ability to anticipate success or failure, the "Could You Ever" 
test was administered. (Unpublished test by McCoy. See appendix.) In this 
task, the youth was asked to determine whether or not he felt he could ever 
engage successfully in such activities as learning to "ride a bike" or "become 
an opera singer . Two scores were obtained from this scale. The first score 
called the Appropriate Task score, indicated whether or not the youth said 
es to those items which he could be appropriately expected to accomplish. 

The second score, the Inappropriate Task score, indicated whether or not the 
you h responded "No" to those items he could not be expected to accomplish. 

For example, a 'Yes" to the question, "Could you ever learn to ride a bicycle?" 
would earn one point on the appropriateness scale. Similarly, a "No" to the 
question. Could you ever become a famous opera singer?" would earn one point 
JB being a correct response to tasks that were considered inappropriate or 
beyond the capabilities of the subject. At the initiation of the project 
here was no significant difference between the two groups of subjects in*the 
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appropriateness or the inappropriateness area. See Table XXIX. Gain scores 
in terms of change that would indicate increased ability to perceive the 
appropriateness of an activity were determined and evaluated. The results 
of the analysis indicated there was no significant difference between the two 
groups in terms of their ability to determine their capabilities accurately or 
to determine appropriately their inability to attain goals that were beyond 
their scope. These data are included in Table XXIX. 

Table XXIX 

Mean Raw Scores - "Could 
You Ever" Scale 





Pre 


Post 


Post-Pre 


Appropriate Task Score 








Experimental 


41.6 


40.0 


- 1.6 


Control 


41.9 


42.0 


.1 


t 

D 


- .48 


- 1.75 


- 1.51 


Inappropriate Task Score 








Experimental 


22.9 


22.3 


- .6 


Control 


25.0 


23.3 


- 1.7 


No significant difference 


-1.63 


- .64 


,68 



In summary, then, measures of the subjects’ social maturity, perception of 
peer acceptance, perceived anxiety, and ability to determine the appropriateness 
or the inappropriateness of certain activities or goals were administered. No 
significant differences were obtained between the experimental and control 
groups at the completion of the treatment phase of the project on any of the 
above measures. Thus, the hypothesis that the experimental subjects would be 
significantly superior to the control subjects attributable to the experimental 
treatment program must be rejected. 

One other measure of social and emotional adjustment, the California Psycholo- 
gical Inventory, was administered to the subjects. Results of a "t" test of 
the differences of the 18 sub scales on the California Psychological Inventory 
are reported in Table XXX, As can be seen, no initial differences were noted 
between the two groups except on the flexibility scale which was significant 
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at the ,05 level of confidence. In view of the fact that some 18 scales 
used in this area, and only one, which would be expected by chance, was 

ficant, it appeared that there was no significant difference between the 
groups on the pre test measure. 



v;ere 

signi 

two 



Table XXX 

Results of Analysis of Differences Between Matched 
Pairs of Experimental and Control Subjects on 
California Psychological Inventory 
Pre Tests and Pdst-Pre Tests 





Pre Tests 
t 


Post-Pre Tests 

Jt 


Do 


.32 


- .03 


Cs 


- .84 


.94 


Sy 


1.53 


-1.44 


Sp 


.55 


.04 


Sa 


1.43 


.28 


Wb 


- .30 


- .88 


Re 


-1.52 


- .94 


So 


.16 


-2.12* 


Sc 


-1.71 


-1.36 


To 


-1.16 


.78 


Gi 


- .55 


-1.02 


Cm 


1.23 


-1.47 


Ac 


.66 


-2.01* 


A1 


1 

• 

o 


.06 


Te 


-1.05 


.88 


Py 


-1.29 


.75 


Fx* 


-2.16 


-2.64* 


Fe 


- .31 


.71 


* Significant at , 

1 


.05 level 





An analysis was made of the subjects* gain scores on theXalifornia Psycholo- 
gical Inventory. Only three of the 18 scores attained significance. The 
significant changes indicated that the experimental subjects were more flexible 
(Fx) (p<.05), while the control subjects were more socialized (So) (p <.05) 
and more concerned with achievement through conformity (Ac) (p^.05). When 
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interpreting these scores, one should keep in mind that the Initial Js^pothesis 
was that the youth ■'n the experimental program would manifest sign$‘4Ei.icant 
improvement in the social nuiturity area, hence, the findings contrary to the 
hypothesis must be interpreted with caution. 



If it can be assumed that the findings did, in fact, occur beyond the level of 
probability, then the following interpretation might be made. According to 
the California Psychological Inventory manual, individuals who score high on 
the socialization (So) scale might be considered to be serious, honest, 
industrious, modest, obliging, sincere, and steady; as being conscientious 
and responsible; and as being self-denying and conforming. Similarly, indivi- 
duals high in achievement by conformance'* (Ac) are described as capable, 
cooperative, efficient, organized, responsible, stable, and sincere; as being 
persistent and industrious; as valuing, an intellectual activity and intel- 
lectual achievement. On the other hand, individuals who are high in flexibility 
(Fx) are described as insightful, informal, adventurous, confident, humorous, 
rebellious, idealistic, assertive, and egotistic; as being sarcastic; cynical; 
and as being highly concerned with personal pleasure and diversion. 

Since apparent differences were found in three areas (So, Ac, Fx) , it seems 
necessary to attempt to ascertain some of the reasons for the differences. It 
may be that the experimental group, moved from one position on the scale to 
another as a result of treatment, or the control group could have moved from 
one position on the scale to another while the treatment group remained in 
the same position, or both groups might have changed positions on the scale. 

Any one of the preceding combinations, therefore, could result in the finding 
of a statistically significant difference between the two groups. The post-pre 
test gain scores are reported in Table XXXI. 

Table XXXI 

Pre and Post Mean Standard Scores on the Socialization (So), 

Achievement via Conformance (Ac) and Flexibility (Fx) 

Subtests of the California Psychological Inventory 





So 

Pre Post 


* 17 

Pre Post 


Fx 

Pre Post 


Experimental X 


40.74 37.31 


30.44 30.11 


43.44 47.23 


s^ 


12.95 12.65 


9.58 10.62 


10.70 9.07 


Control X 


39.32 41.67 


! 28.28 33.00 | 


46.87 45.38 j 




11.96 12.57 


12.42 12.41 


10.22 10.94 


High School — 








Average ^ 


49.5 


39.9 


50.0 



From this table it would appear that or the So Scale, the experimental group 
• probably made some movement in the direction of becoming. slightly more rebel- 
lious and given to excess, exhibition and ostentation in their behavior, whereas 
the control group moved slightly toward becoming more serious, Industrious, 
and conscientious. The cross current of movement led to the finding of a 
significant difference between the two groups. 

On the Achievement via Conformance Scale, there appeared to be no difference 
between the pre and post test scores of the experimental group while the 
control group seemed to have moved slightly toward becoming more cooperative, 
efficient, persistent, and industrious, and as valuing intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

On the Flexibility Scale there appear^ed to have been change in the experimental 
group in that they became more informal, advepturcas, humorous, rebellious, and 
assertive, while the control group bec^ame somewhat more deliberate, cautious, 
worrying, guarded, and mannerly. Although differences on the three scales were 
noted, and some information has been considered regarding the direction of 
change by one or both groups, consideration also needs to be given to the 
relationship between the mean score of the subjects in this project and the 
normative scores for individuals around the country. According to the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory manual, the mean standard sub scale scores for 
high school pupils range between AO and 50 with a tend ' cy for the mean score 
to be near 40. 



On the Socialization Scale (So), the mean for high school pupils in general is 
listed as 49.5, The control group had a mean score of 41.6 while the experi- 
mental group had a mean score of 37,3, Thus, it can be seen that both groups 
of subjects were below the mean with the control subjects slightly higher 
than the experimental subjects. 

On the Achievement via Conformance Scale (Ac), the mean for high school youth 
was 39,9 whereas the mean for the experimental group was 30.11 and the mean 
for the control group was 33.00. Again, both of the groups in this study 
were below the mean for all high school youth with the experimental group 
being slightly less conforming. 

On the Flexibility Scale (Fx) , the mean score of high school youth was 50,0 
while the control group was 45.38 and the experimental group was 47.23. In 
this instance, the experimental group seemed to have become more flexible 
almost to the mean of the high school group. 

In summary, it appears that the experimental group may have improved in a 
crucial area, Flexibility, one which may lead to an increased ability to be 
somewhat more assertive and to lessen time off between jobs once a youth has 
left school. On the other hand, the experimental subjects still need to 
improve in many areas, one being to become more serious and modest. It should 
be further noted that the control group apparently made some growth in the 
achievement via conformity area during the course of the project while the 
experimental group remained at approximately the same level as when they 
entered the project. An evaluation of all of these changea suggest that 
the control group has become somewhat more serious, conscientious, conforming, 
stable, deliberate, cautious, guarded, methodical, and rigid. Also, when it 
is taken into account that the intellectual efficiency of these subjects is 
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ITJ, subjects might become tense and anxious 

selverilkeli”to'^fal“°”L®^^^ regular classroom in which they felt them- 

bo fal . On the other hand, the experimental subjects can be 

anraLertJve demanding, spirited, rebel lious, 

and assertive. This finding receives some additional support in that thev 

re elow Che national high school norms in the areas of Well-Being and 
Responsibility which suggests that they will have some self-doubts^and will 
tend to be defensive as well as disbelieving and changeable. To an extent 
then, it would appear that the control group might more closely approximate 
adherr^’^t'^ school norm in that they will become somewhat more conforming and 
adhering to teachers demands, realistic jor not, insofar as their intellectual 

°° hand, as teacher demands increase and the 

disparity between the teacher demands and the subjects’ intellectual ability 
ncrease, these youth will likely begin to feel increasingly pressured to 
become more rigid and conforming and, 'in a sense, less llLly to be abirto 

tat^ns'^thr^ more flexible demands, changing needs, and the^different expec- 
ta.ions they will face in a work situation. In contrast, it may be that the 
more assertive, adventurous actions of the experimentals may enLle them to 
change from task to task as the job expectations are altered in our ever 

Stef more vocationally 

oriented, pis belief receives some support in the finding that all of the 

experimental spjects had jobs whether they were dropouts of the experimental 

program or graduates of the experimental program, while 24 per cent of the 

graduates of the control group were unemployed six months after 

termis.ation of school. It must be remembered, however, that all of these 

scores are relative in that, in general, all of the subjects continued to 

have a ^wer thp average social and emotional score on this instrument when 
compared with the total population. 

p addipon to the areas assessed by the previously described scales, it was 
plieved that the social and emotional adjustment of youth would be reflected 
in their attitudes toward and behavior in various aspects of the educational 
ppgpm. pe remainder of this section is devoted to consideration of some 
p the findings from responses to a questionnaire which was devised to obtain 
information related to the efficacy of the project. 

One questpn asked the youth to evaluate the extent to wiiich it took them 
more , pss , or the ''same” amount of time to complete their work as com- 
papd with other pupils* The findings which can be seen in Table XXXII 
indicate that there was a significant difference between the two groups. 

^ seen that the youth in the experimental group reported 
pat it took them less .me to prepare their lessons in class than did the 
cptrols. Converse^, che controls reported that it took them significant!'^ 
ongp to prepare their lessons than other pupils. It may be that the exper- 
reallsLnff® Reception of the time taken to complete Lake reflect, a 

expe-imeLai ‘^at the aaalgnmenta made to the 

experimental aubjec a were more appropriate to their ability level and thus 

required less time to complete and were easier to accomplicL Also Ian 

LcceL“?h®® '^•'ey like and can achUve a measure of 

success, then perception of the passage of time will lessen. 

were^able experimental program felt that they 

. , , , heir work in less time, it might be expected that thev 

would be better satisfied with school because they fLed fewS frustratJo^s^ 
in the classroom* 
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Table XXXII 



Perception of Relative Length of Time Required 
to Con 5 >lete Assignments 





— _ 

Takes 

Lonf^er 


About Same 
Time 


Takes Less 
Time 


Total i 


Experimental 

' 

Control 

Total 


16 

24 

40 

t .05 level ( 
I 


11 

8 

19 

;-x2 = 12.23) 


13 

3 

16 

1 


! 

44 

47 

91 


Significant a 

L 




— J 



ths youth IndiStora diflLf for most of 

16 pupils from both ^oups ^ve L answer ^ 

school* There were L no answer while 23 denied ever disliking 

experimental and control groups'with reSrd^trindlfftr"'®®/^^,®®? 
school. These data are presented in Table XXXIII, ^ slike for 



Table XXXIII 

Grade Level of Perceived Dislike for School 





. Gave No 
Answer 


Always 

Have 

Disliked 


Prior to 
7th 
Grade 


Prior to 
10th 
Grade 


Present 

Situation 


Never 

Have 

Disliked 


Experimental 


5 


7 


8 


5 


8 


12 


Control 


11 


4 i 


3 


7 


11 


11 


Total 


16 


11 


11 


12 


19 


23 


I 

No significant 


t differenc 


Jes « 


5.95) 1 


• 









1 


L 


1 




1 


• 



youth were asked to Indicate the subject they liked best. Twenty-six 

subject bLt!^ sfvSnta" (l^^S p^rcL't? 'f H^ed vocational 
end science courses were their best liked subjects” rtlir 18^(2o‘fper“L“)^ 
e e soc a studies best. Somsnrtiat surprisingly, the least’often chosen 
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iub.’ecc vas physical educacion vhere only 5 (5.7 per cent) selected 
their best -iked subject. This is possibly related to the inappro- 



j uu Liie inappro- 

priatness or the regular program in which they were integrated which tends 

to stress group competitive situations where these youth make a poor showine 
These data are found in Table XXXIV. snowing. 



Table XXXIV 

Subject Area Chosen as "Best Liked" 





Language 

Arts 


Social 

Studies 


Math and 
Science 


Fine 

Arts 


Voca- 

tional 


Physical 

Ed. 


Experimental 


4 


8 


11 


4 


13 


3 


Control 


7 


10 


6 


6 


13 


2 


Total 


11 


18 


17 


10 


26 


5 


Percentage 


12.6 


20,7 


19.5 


11.5 


29.9 


5.7 


(N = 87) 












No significant differei 
1 1 


ices (-^ = 

1 


2.71) 









Thirty youth (35,7 per cent) chose language arts as their least liked subject 
while 27 youth (32,1 per cent) chose math and science as their least liked 
subject. Vocational activities and physical education were selected as least 
liked approximately 10 per cent of the time, hence ranked among the lowest as 
being least liked. These data are presented in Table XXXV. 

Table XXXV 

Subject Area Selected as "Least Liked" 





Language 

Arts 


Social 

Studies 


Math and 
Science 

I- - - 


Fine 

Arts 


Voca- 

tional 


Physical 

Ed. 


Experimental 


13 


7 


11 


1 


4 


5 


Control 


17 


3 


16 


0 


5 


2 


Total 


30 


10 


27 


1 


9 

''V 


7 


Percentage 


35,7 


11.9 


32.1 


1,2 


10.7 


8.0 


(N « 87) 












No significant different 

1 J 


ces ® 


1 5.41) 









The positive regard for vocational subjects held by the experimental group is 
not unexpected and provides strong support for the belief that vocationally 
oriented courses, appropriately taught, are of cormlderable benefit to dis- 
advantaged youth who are functioning at a dull, ability laval. If one is Co 
build upon the interests and desires of pupils when developing curriculum, 
continued emphasis on the vocational area seems thoroughly warranted. 

In summary, the findings with regard to social and emotional adjustment are: 

• The experimental program did not reduce the number of encounters 
with law enforcing agencies as hypothesized, 

, There was no significant difference between the number of 

encounters with law enforcement agencies between the experimental 
subjects and the control subjects during the project period, 

, There was no significant difference between the severity of 
offenses of experimental and control subjects during the 
project period, 

, There was no significant difference between the experimental 
ana control groups on measures of social maturity, 

• No statistically significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups were found with regard to change of perception 
of acceptance by peers as a result of the treatment program, 

, There was no significant difference between the experimental and 
control subjects following tre.atment on measures of ma.nl£est 
anxiety, 

• There was no significant difference between the two groups in 
terms of their ability to determine Inappropriateness or appro- 
priateness of tasks, 

, The only significant differences on social and emotional variables 
between the txK> groups were obtained on the California Psychological 
Inventory, Of the 18 scores, only three attained statistical signi- 
ficance, The experimental subjects attained higher scores on the 
Flexibility Scale, while the control subjects attained higher scores 
on the Socialization and Achievement through Conformance Scales, 



Achievement 



One of the basic hypotheses of this study was that the experimental subjects 
would attain higher scores on achievement tests at the conclusion of the study 
than would the control subjects. As seen in Table XXXVI there were no signi- 
ficant differences betw^'en the two groups on pre test measures of achievement. 
Differences in achievement gain scores were calculated by determining the 
difference between the pre test score and the post test score for each subject, 

A comparison of these gain scores for dach pair c subjects was then made by 
using a t test of the differences as described in Walker and Lev (p. 152f, 1953). 
The results of this analysis are reported in Table XXXVI. * 



Table. XXXVI 



Pre and Post Mean Scores on. Stanford Achievement Tests 





Paragraph 

Meaning 


Word 

Meaning 


Spelling 


Arithmetic 

Reasoning 


Arithmetic 

Computation 


Pre 












Experimental 


5.5 


5.9 


6.1 


6.1 

' 


6.0 


Pre 












Control 


5.4 


5.9 


6.0 


6.0 


5.9 


Pre 


.74 


.26 


.74 1 


.60 


1.08 ! 


Post 


5. 6 


7.0 


7.0 


6.5 


6.2 


Experimental 






! 


1 

1 




Post 


5.7 


6c7 


6.7 


6.4 


• 0 

6.1 


Control 












Post 


- .30 


.00 


- .72 


.59 


.34 


Post-Pre t^ 


- .82 


- .28 


- 2.04 


- .001 


- .93 


No significar 


It different 


ces 








1 i 


i 








' 



As can be seen from the foregoing table, no differences were found in the 
achievement test gain scores attained by the experimental group as compared 
with the control group. Thus, the hypothesis that the experimental siiblects 
would make greater academic progress than the control subjects during the treat- 
ment phase of the project was not substantiated. Contrary to these findings, 
Sorenson and Matthews (196A) reported some academic gains of slow learners 
after a year of treatment in a special program. All of their subjects, however. 
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were seventh graders. Subjects In this study, on the other hand, include both 

Junior and senior high level youth who would be expected to be more resistive 
to change. 

In an attempt to understand these findings, the question was posed, "If the 
experimental subjects made no greater academic gains than the control subiects. 
uifiJ subjects, in fact, be achieving at or near expectancy?" 

Utiilzing the mean mental ages of the experimental and control subjects at 
.the time they entered the project, it was found that they should be expected 

“PP'°*i"“tely a 7.1 grade level. These data are presented in 

iaoie XX5tVII. 

Table XX3CVII 

Results of Stanford Achievement Tests 
(Paira « 61) 





Paragraph 

Meaning 


Word 

Meaning 


Spelling 


Arithmetic 

Reasoning 


Arithmetic 

Comnivf'A nn ! 


Initial X 


5.46 


5.97 


6.09 


6.05 


5.99 


S.D. 


1.36 


1.59 


1.66 


1.56 


1.51 


Final X 


5.65 


6.84 


6.85 


6.45 


6,18 


S.D. 


1*52 


1 . 




1.44 




Achievement 












Expectancy 
Based on 


7,1 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


7 1 


Mental Age 










/ • X 



From this table it can be seen that the subjects were appro 2 cimately one to 
one and a half years behind expected attainments in the areas tested. Thus, 
they were not working at a level commensurate with mental age expectancy. 
Since there is a significant discrepancy between M,A, and achievement, it 
may well be that youth of the type enrolled in this project have, in fact, 
reached their academic peaks in the school subjects by the time they reach 
the late junior and senior high levels. If so, then one wonders about the 
efficacy of continued emphasis upon enhancing the achievement l.n the tool 
subjects of these individuals on a vertical basis. It may be that their 
skills will be sufficient to help them attain those vocational goals of 
which they are capable; if so, the emphasis should be placed on helping 
these youth put their skills to use in vocationally oriented situations. 

On the other hand, it could be that research studies are needed to determine 
if the academic achievement of comparable youth can be enhanced through some 
other innovative approach. 

In a continued effort to determine whether or not there were significant 
differences between those youth who had dropped out of the experimental 
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<^ontrol group, an analysis of variance 
^s conducted on the Initial Stanford Achievement Test scores of all dronouta 
The results of the analysis of variance are reported in Table XXXVIII. * 



Table XXXVIII 

Analysis of Dropouts* Initial Scores 
, On the Stanford Achievement Test 





df 


!~ - 

Sum of Square 


ms 


F 


Between Subjects 


28 


383.19 






Exp. vs Control 


1 


9.45 


9.45 


.94 


error (b) 


37 


373.74 


10.10 




Within Subjects 


156 


135.41 






Achmt Tests 


4 


33.16 


8.29 


13.66** 


AB 


4 


1.48 


.37 


.54 


error (w) 


148 


100.77 


• 68 




Total 


194 


518.60 






** Significant at .01 level 
1 









From this table it can be seen that there were no significant differences 

between the scores earned by the dropouts of the experimental as compared 

with the dropouts of the groups on their Initial Stanford Achievement Test 

scores. Thus, there appeared to be no differential dropping out of school 
related to achievement. * ecnoox 

In summary, the findings in regard to school achievement are; 

♦ The experimental subjects made no greater academic progress 
as a result of the treatment program than did the control 

subjects who were provided with the conventional instructional 
program. 

. Dropping out of school in this homogeneous group was not 
associated with lowered achievement. 



Additional Pertinent Findings 

In an endeavor to more thoroughly understand the needs and problems of the 
youth, the following data were obtained and evaluated (see Table XXXIX^ 

IhJL°of the^^W^f orthopedic handicap. 

Three of the 122 in the study were reported to have epilepsy. Eight of the 

122 were reposed to have had chronic medical problems of one general type 

or ano Prcvocational counselors and/or social workers reported that 

12 of the subjects had some other type of medical defect. As a result of 
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the medical evaluationo obtained by the DVR counselor on all ejcneriiiental 
subjects ) 7 additional experimental subjects were found to have a physical 
defect. . Social workers, during the compilation of case histories on all 
control youth, identified 5 additional subjects ^^o had a physical defect. 



Table XXXIX 

Reported Physical Abnormalities of Subjects in the Project 







E X 


C "e 0? T I 0 N A L I T 


Y 






Visual 
/ Diff . 


Hearing 

Impair. 


Orthopedic 

Impair. 


Epilepsy 


; Chronic 
Medical 
Problem 


Other 

Physical 

Defects 


Experimental 


17 


3 


1 


2 


3 


7 


Control 


12 


0 

- 


0 


1 


5 


5 



Among the characteristics of the subjects in this study, both experimental and 
control, 23.7 per cent were reported to have visual defects. It is interesting 
to note that there was no significant difference between the two groups as to 
the reported number of visual defects (see Table XXXIX) . It may well be that 
since these defects tend to be rather obvious to teachers and others and since 
there is a conq)etent vision screening program within the school system, addi- 
tional medical evaluations of these youth revealed few hidden or heretofore 
unknown visual problems. In viek of the fact that almost one-quarter of the 
youth did have visual defects, it is apparent that serious consideration should 
be given to this problem when similar programs are undertaken by other school 
systems. 



In contrast to the large number of visual defects, only 3 (4.9 per cent) of the 
experimental group were noted to have hearing defects. All of these defects 
were classified as mild with preferential seating indicated in only one instance. 
Insofar as the control subjects were concerned, none were reported to have mani- 
fested a significant hearing loss. Evaluation of the possible difference between 
the two groups yielded no statistically significant difference. 

An evaluation of the data pertinent to the subjects* involvement with various 
coEsainity agencies during the treatment program indicates a significant dif- 
ference in the areas of health services and financial assistance of the 

in the experimental and in the control groups. Data are presented 
in Table XXXX. 

As can be seen in this table, the experinsntal group obtained more service 
than did the control group from health and financial assistance agencies. 
Apparently the need for these services was identified and the youth and their 
parents helped to gain these services through the functioning of th® project. 

This suggests that additional d®aand for those services will be made in 
those coisainitiea where a program sitailar to this experimental program is 
Instituted. 
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Table XXXX 



Commmity Agencies to Whom Subject or 
Other Family Members Are I&io^ 




nrstltlLL'aUy aLnifican^difr^'’' considered, there 

control subiects It bf th® experimental and 

to agencies^are ^ften by ^ci:l":o%k:r:"Ll'sL'crtbe 

adequately staffed with social workers who are trained to offer°^* 
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Chapter VII 
CASE STUDIES 



SunBoary of Case Study Findings 

An analysis of the detailed case study oaterial on each subject has yielded 
additional information about the overall adjustment of these youth. This 
analysis mainly utilized qualitative data, although quantitative data in ^•he 
farm of scores on various tests were used to help evaluate the qualitative 
information. Psychological reports, mct-ical reports obtained through the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and from cumulative folders, social 
histories and reports of social case wqrk services, vocational data obtained 
from prcvocational counselors, parent interview material, progress reports by 

teachers, and anecdotal records were sdurces of information about each subject 
in the project. 

The main manifestations of the problems of these youth were as follows: (1) 
ii££]S J-d-flpgct f,qr authority figures which manifested itself in refusal to 
adhere to school rules and regulations, open defiance of teachers, disrespect- 
ful attitudes toward parents, and negative attitudes toward law enforcement 
officials. (2) Feelings of inadequacy as revealed by reluctance to attempt 
school-like tasks because of fear of failure, excessive bidding for attention 
and reassurance, and a facade of well-being and confidence. (3) Poor attitudes 
toward _school associated with a history of school failure and retention. Almost 
without exception these youth had been retained at least once during the primary 
grades due to their inability to cope with the expectations of the school. The 
great majority had been retained at least two years by the time they entered 
the junior high school. Retardation in reading based on mental age expectancy 
was generally the case. While the subjects were also retarded in arithmetic 
computation, this retardation was less marked than in reading. As these youth 
crippled up the educational ladder, the cumulative effect of their retardation 
was reflected in declining grade patterns and achievement test scores. (4) 

immaturity as indicated by law frustration tolerance, frequent outbursts 
of temper, lack of inner controls, inability to accept constructive criticism, 
physical approach to solving social problems, and unwillingness to accept the 
responsibility for their own behavior. Generally these youth were considered 
to be the most severe behavior problems in the entire school system. Tlieir 
hostility and resentment was generally overt. They displayed a high level of 
anxiety. (5) Icaaediate gratification took precedent over long range goals . 
therefore it was difficult for such youth to apply themselves to a task which 
did not result in tangible and immediate rewards. (6) Unrealistic goals and 

resulting in the choice of a vocational goal either above or below 
their ability and the inability t© identify the inappropriateness or appropri- 
ateness of tasks e (7) Poor pear acceptance in relationship to the mainstream 
@f the school. They tended to cluster together and form their own groups ©r 
gangs. While they seemed to gather together with youth ®f their own kind for 
identify, they did not seem to develop any close personal relationships or 
strong group ties. They seemingly distrusted their peers as they distrusted 
adults. (8) giey were poor vocational risks In that they tended t® have few 
salable vocational skills such as good work habits, punctuality, dependability, 
ability to establish rapport with co-workers and employers; they had difficulty 
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in concentrating and Jiaintaining an adequate attention span and were no«r7v 
««tiv,ted ..indicted by Uck of percverance. Many ycth HfoLer 

b!!^ bTl'v f P«riei>ce either at home or in the community Ld thoc 

«h» had had jobs usually had not held them for any length of tiL^ rs-i Tn!d, 
ei'vlronment as manifested by lower morll stfndarL than 
^88 homes, less ^hasis on learning for learning*'s sake, less infraction 

sTZ Tf f homes, fsTfffi- 

fuefor intellectual development and foster a desirHo^f f 



Case Studies 

The following four case studies were selected as being representative of 
youth. Two were experimental subjects and received a prevocational curf f lum 
and services and two were in the contro} group and reckved no spf iartreaf 
ment. All names are fictitious and other identifying data have fen omitted. 
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Case of Joe 
(Experimental Subject) 



Reason for Referral 

The educational counselor referr^>d a . v 

years and 7 months, as a likely candidate for Caucasian male, age 17 

long history of school failure^ had been rfferred^r^*'"/" ** 

......lor ch.. h. “ ■■■' 

£a£l <8round History Prior to En t rance in. 

Social Hi'Story 

itLera^^painte™^^ His father, y*o was an 

years of age. His stepfather was a ?abor«“ltra 

in unemployed several months of the year 

in a bar; her working hours were from 5 p.m. toV^m.’ ^ 

In addition to Joe, who was the oldest child fr.« *-u 

mother, there were three younger siblinas onf ? marriage of the 

two boys by the current marrilge. ® former marriage and 

during periods w^en the husbanfwas unLo^^L bickering, especially 

I don't get along with Mom's ol^ In he rkL®”“^ ^ <=»"• 

a chance. As soon as I can, I'm leahn' homr" 8®*=® 

younger 81^1*^^ rrterdhrraylng’hor bo take care of his 

was working, the father speh h^tiL f ‘*'® “°bher 

congregated. Thus, some h th^hgert^h should H 

spent on himself, ® should have gone to his family were 

f^:r.ixzTAV.: ti"rh”ih;ih::::ris^'' 

her to work outside of the home to orovld** ^T, ®i»^imal. It was necessary for 
and by the time she did the household chfh^^H necessities for her family 

addition. She had a long hiat^rcf ph^J prhhu^f 

as" rfath^buT’a^L* TeZZ »usb.nd 

rhhLT'Hrrarhth" la*nf:fh::rl'"'“"* »-» - 

Joe had not been charged with any offense“:rre::^.‘:iS“s*oh"‘orhh'“‘- 
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frifinds had been. The times he had been questioned by law enforcins? officer* 



““l* role model who 

him and a mother who was so emotionally and physically spent conlno 

helping to earn a living that Joe did not Lceive much * 
emotional support or encouragement from her. 



Social vorVara had a-.te=?:ad to vorh vith the hoy ar.d with 

tiv^^irLor the first grade. ,rhe stepfather had not’ been'coopera- 

tiye, in fact, he was openly hostile, .mis attitude interfered with the mother's 
following through with recommendations of the social worker. 



^rticLatr’'’’she^wer was made of the project, the mother was aager to have Joe 
participate. She was particularly concerned about his completing school and 

anrfet^it bf too™"that^? stepfather refused to participate in the'^conferLc 
self as to ^a^h^pen:d fhl'm ‘'® 



Medical History 



According to the medical examinations found in the cumulative records Joe had 
had the usual childhood diseases. Although he appeared to be h;aUhy’ according 
to medical examinations required by the school, nevertheless, he was^absent ^ 
frequently from school because of "illnesses" which the mother described as 
Joe has a stomchache" or "a headache",' or "is not feeling well". Social ’ 
frustratf*^*^ ® illnesses were likely psychosomatic to avoid the 

hirmothe”* encountering at school as well as a bid for attention from 



At the time Joe was referred as a possible candidate for the project, he was of 
average height and weight with no known physical defects. 



School History 



Joe entered the first grade at the age of 6 years and 5 months. His school 

records indicated that he was socially and emotionally immature and was unable 

*^*'® expectations of the school. He was 

faili« HirDrfmotLm'*'** and again at the fifth grade level because of school 

laiiure. His promotiona consistently were made on the basis of social factors 

rather than academic ecnlevement. His grades were below aversgerusllly fall 

achievement tests indicated that he was functioning academically two 

s =;.3:„T."“7b 



llttYl that Joe s attention span was short; he hed difficulty concen- 

a ®°”Pl«ffng tasks; he usually failed to complete outside Lslgn- 
^nts, and he almost never volunteered to participate in classroom discussims. 

S hHL aware that a test was to ba given, it was net unusual for him 

b absent on that day. Hla behavior in class was often objectionable and 
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resulted in his being required to remain after school in a detention ro^m as a 
disciplinary measure. The only course in which he seemed interested was print- 
ing, & subject in which he was enrolled at the time he was referred for the 
project o 



Psychological Findings 



Joe was seen on several occasions by school psychologists over the years end 
was given a comprehensive psycho-educational examination just prior to his' 
entrance in th.i project. Findings consistently revealed that Joe was function- 
ing in the dull normal range of intellig^ence. The Stanford-Binet Individual 
Intelligence Scale administered to Joe at the chronological age of 17 years and 
7 months revealed a mental ag« of 13 years and 7 months, which yielded a devia- 
tion IQ of 86. Previous WISC test res'plts were essentially the same. 

During the testing situation, Joe seemted uncertain and anxious and was extremely 
reluctant to involve himself in the demands presented him in the course of the 
evaluation. His responses were slow and he needed constant reassurance. He 
seemed to work best on well structured tasks at which he could easily determine 
the requirements expected of him. As would be anticipated, he did less well on 
tasks that required abstract thinking. He was particularly weak on memory 
items which possibly may have been due to emotional problems which interfered 
with concentration. His higher level successes on the Binct were on tasks 
measuring his general comprehension and the ability to integrate facts into 
a meaningful whole. These tasks involved the use of concrete explanations and 
materials in problem solving situations. 

On the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, his social quotient was within the average 
range; this seems to be logical since this scale evaluates independence rather 
than interpersonal relationships and Joe seemed to be somewhat independent for 
his age. His interpersonal relationships were, however, poor. On the Taylor 
^nifest Anxiety Scale, he was considerably below the norm for his age, which 
is cotapa'^ible with observations of social workers and teachers* 

The psychologist's general overall evaluation of this boy's personality using 
interview data and data from the California Psychological Inventory, was that 
Joe was fearful of failure, had marked feelings of inadequacy, had strong needs 
for success, was distrustful of adults, and passively rejected suggestions from 
them. He had not made a positive identification with a male adult figure who 
could serve as a good model for him, conaequently, h® was seeking identity with 
& group of peers of questionable character. 

On the Purdue Pegboard and Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Tests, Joe's responses 
indicated that he had at least average competencies on these instruments which 
measure eye-hand and fine muscle coordination. This was of particular interest 
since this boy had had little experience with tools. 

Frevocational Experiences Prior 
to Entrance in the Project 

Joe's ^'ocational experiences prior to his entrance in the pro'ject consisted 
primarily of incidental chores required of him by his family and several part- 
time jobs of short duration at which he was unsuccessful. At the tia« he 
entered the project he did not have a part-time job. 
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what he would like to do for a livina he specifically asked 

of printing. He did not realize tL^such a ^ teacher 

dance. ^ position would require college atten- 

^commen^d Educatio j^al Program and Servirpo 



the project staff: 



his entrance in 
tation plan was delineated by 

s7®ool"forr^as7fr7rL'rL'l'u^L°r^hr 

especially interesi-ed illness, the project staff was 

ly interested m obtaining medical information on Joe. 

dxvidufl l Socisl CflsG WoT*lr i 

indicated since JoTTJIdTTong historrof'antl ^ seemed 

peer acceptance, and hostility toward^authorit^f^''*^ behavior, poor 

about things of concern to him. ® 

a ev ecat tonal Counseling and Work Experie nce since i-h,- = 
no successful iob evnpWoTTIc. 1 t * t>mce this youth had 

it seemed essentlarfor hi^ o'be of 7 vocational skills, 

In-School Work Ex7rience ?ob where supervised 

•pr^pare“hirf7thr^ ^t^* '^"“"''«hlch "ouir^' 

Community Work ExperLnce‘’on\"pa“t!trmrbasL'^ “iVyL”"!" f’ ■ 

zx Xtzjz a“c::::^^7T":-“-- “ 

s"s;; 

b. h.a 

twicrduri^ ^ fsS^ttf7‘ retained 

his level achi ee::nt ttrfkf 

grade in the project might L:e”a7sit^:e IfTeZoZ^Z altZZ 
toward attaining a high school diploma and attending a trade ac“hool. 

« l«vel below 

cigc expeccancy in academic areas, if wa«i fl«»^^ ♦■v..#. uj 
age he would not make marked progress on a vertical basis. The* 
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approach recommended for Joe was one that would enable him to 
develop skills in practical, work-oriented situations. Thus, 
the In-School and Community Work Experience programs were felt 
to be the major focus, with the academic program supporting and 
reinforcing learnings which would Insure the vocational rehabill- 
tation of this youth. 



J^e Pivtslon of Vocational Rehabilitation . Although 
all youth in the project had a vocational handicap and thus were 
eligible for services from the Illinois Division of Vocational 
, Rehabilitation, each youth in tl\e experimental group was referred 
on an individual basis. The DVR counselor was involved with the 
case from the time the youth entered the project; therefore, it 
was recommended that Joe be re^Jferred to the DVR counselor as a 
client to receive the rehabilitative services available through 
that agency. Joe had such meager prevocational skills that it 
was felt imperative for representatives of the school and DVr” 
the prevocational counselor of the school and the counselor of 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, to work closely and 
intensively on providing this youth with progressiva work expe- 
riences to foster the acquisition ' f good worker traits and to 
cooperatively develop a realistic v.-oational plan with the youth 

and with his parents, which might well include entry into a trade 
school. 



Results of Treatment Program 



® examination obtained through the Illinois Division of 

Vocational RehabilitsLion indicated that Joe had a sV ht hernia which needed 
attention. He underwent corrective surgery during the Christmas holidays the 
first year he was in the project. 



An internist s examination did not reveal any further physical basis for the 
vomiting and headaches which had resulted in absences from school. Thus the 

project staff felt that absences were associated with social and emotional 
factors rather than physical ones. 



The curriculum in the classroom focused on helping him acquire knowledge and 
skills needed in the world of work. His work habits and interests in learning 
seemed to improve as his class work became more vocationally oriented and thus 
more meaningful to him. Actually, he gained only about 1.5 years in reading 
on a standardized achievement test, and about .5 years in arithmetic. Thus his 
reading grade level was 7.2 and his arithmetic level was 5.6. The important 
consideration, however, was that he was making use of his academic skills in 
situations that were meaningful to him and that his attitude toward school had 

improved as reflected by more regular attendance and an expressed desire to 
complete high school. 



Immediate movement of Joe to the eleventh grad© from the tenth grade^ in addition 

o the many services he was receiving, seemed, to have an overall positive effect 
on his attitudes. 

Joe received individual social case work from a male social worker. As a result 
of this service, coupled with other aspects of the program, Joe became more 
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iter graduation from the experimental program, he attended a graphic arts 
:rade school in another state and upon return to the corsaunity became an appren- 
tice printer. At the time this case study was v./rittenj his employer stated that 
he was getting along satisfactorily. It is anticipated that he will be able to 
complete his apprenticeship and become a journeyman printer. Thus, it appears 
that the experimental program vocationally rehabilitated. this youth. 



Case of Mary 
(Experimental Youth) 



Reason for Referral 

A junior high school classroom teacher referred rlary, a ninth grade Negro female, 
age 15 years and 10 months, as a likely candidate for this project because of 
her inattention in class, inability to accomplish classroom work, frequent tardi- 
ness and her acting out behavior. The educational counselors verified that this 
was Mary's typical pattern of behavior in all classes. 

Background History Prior to Entrance in Project 

Social History 



Mary was born of parents of low socio-economic status. Her mother stated that 
she herself could have graduated from college if she had not had to quit high 
school in the sophomore year to help her parents support their large family. 
Mary's natural father, reported to have had some college training, died when 
Mary i^as two years old. The mother remarried when Mary was five years old. 

Her present husband v/as employed as a dishwasher in a local restaurant and the 
mother remained at home as a housewife. Mary was the only child of the first 
marriage. She had two younger stepbrothers and a baby stepsister by the present 
union. 

The family lived in a small two bedroom home which was in dire need of repair. 
Although the mother attempted to maintain the interior of the home, the physical 
structure and limited financial resources of the family hampered her from 
furnishing the home to her satisfaction. 

Mary related to the school counselor that she did not get along with her mother 
because "she is alv;ays pushing me to make better grades so I can go to college". 
Mary had warm feelings for her stepfather and felt sorry for him because her 
mother downgraded his lack of education and his low paying job in front of the 
children. In the case of an argument between the parents, Mary tended to side 
x^’ith her stepfather rather than her mother. 

Mary seemed to have few sustained constructive leisure time interests such as 
reading. In fact, she rebelled when expected to read materials beyond her 
comprehension which her mother attempted to force her to read. Her growing 
rebellion against her mother was evidenced by Mary's participation ir her 
activities of a questionable nature, such as unchaperoned teen-age dances in 
a local hangout, where many of the habitues were kno\^m to law enforcement 
officials. 

School personnel v;ere aware that Mary was faced v;ith tremendous educational 
conflicts; that is, on the one hand, Mary had extremely limited ability and 
seemf'd to recognize it and, oh the other hand, her mother had inappropriately 
hieh educational aspirations for her which Mary realized she could never attain. 

Mary and her motlier had received the services of a school social worker for 
several years. The primary goal of the work with the mother was to get her 
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During the testing situation, Mary was so defensive that at f-f 4 *. 
uecessary to terraim.te. tennorarilv th^ 

to participate in one ser^ of tasks She refusal 

figure trying to forca more inappropriate (colleoe another authority 

fore she was unwilling to involve Lraelf^in L!h Ltivitief * qh!” 
at vieual motor taeke and those tasks at which she was luowed ^*®* 

s ions from concrete examples. She was less capable at thosrtasL ' 

quality of vocabulary, often indicative of one's general le^e^ of fl'ctSg. 

On the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, her social r, j 

igh for a girl whose mother was so protective of her. Thus**8he*wfl'^°^'^^K*^wi^ 
reporting on those activities she preferred rather thin ® probably 

feu'^rkedi A!:^Ltncau!\:r,':orer 

average youth of W chronoligicfl''age“® TheL*a‘'t''“‘* than the 

reports of the classroo^°t:a:h®eraar:iiS":ork:r! 

The psychologist *8 general overall evaluation of ev('»-i»o tj,^ 

interview data and data from the California Pnvrhnintvf ^ ^ rsonality, using 

Mary was fearful of failurr had inventory, was that 

depressed, was di^trustfuri AluUs anl%:thoriS'‘““s^^ , 

appropriate means of develooina laatlnv developed 

tration she was likely to ^ithdrlrfo^l thTsJti^tiS: rlUT bf 

her mother was so poor that Mary relied on her girl cimpaniona 
and suggestions other girls might gain from thoL motSs! 

On the Purdue Pegboard and Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Teat hi»r a a 

r"u t^f thrw^”?"“*^ Tr® be wTthln Lrnois^rra^g;/ 

in ag^:e:e„r:iS1he:ra;idi:^:: ^aeotiany 

Prevocational Experiences Prior 
to Entrance ia the Project 

tory's vocational experience prior to her entrance into the nrolect as an 
imental subject consisted only of incidental chores in the hLe^sAich 

n:rhfv:Tp^::.^Lr^r‘‘^^ ‘bel":j:^tihrd^ 

” to"be"4Ued! ‘^Ifh^uS'he'harnol 

tridjltlfy®ihe meon^to’e J ^he was ^ible 

counselor felt- ri entrance to this vocation. The prevocationel 

in this vocational arta! ‘ P®"»“al appearance Indicated a dacidad interest 



thrproJect“^tL*folw"'^ available data on Kary prior to her antranca in 
project, the following educational plan was dalineatad by the project ataff; 



_Ex.an.lnat Ion. Although school msdicel record, did i .. 
any physical anomalies, Hary should receive a «»di^ i did not indicate 
the auspices of DVR prior to her placement on ^ ^Mination throng 

followed routinely with all experimental subject^? ' procedure was 

^ 41yldunl So clcl Work. Mary should be assigned to a famnle 

ocial case worker to assist her to accept adult 

as supportive and to develop some skills for getting along bsom’^*" 
amiably with her mother. Likewise th# -ong raor® 

bnad'*'* accept ’her daughter^riLtati^s’^nd 

build on her strengths. The mother needed help to uSc-rstSd 

nagging and other types of pressure would not foster itmrmr»d 
«hievement. It was felt that the social workermivht refe^tr 
mother to a community clinic for additional help si^ce tWe war. 
problems other than those directly related to tory. 

— -P ' — H°rh. To enhance interpersonal relationships with 
peers, group social work was recommended since Mary had had little 

i Srofv^at if^fff^i— asrk EHLSrlence^ In view of Mary’s 

it seemed ea.enn.i ®"d her limited vocational skills. 

It seemed essential for her to De placed in a closely supervised 

ex;L1:fo?be could l«,^n " 

Phasrofthe urn^ '=‘'* "**'= work 

phase of the program. Community Work Experience. In view of her 

one positive vocational asset, good gr^ing, it seLad approXte 

to consider her for en In-School job where lha coulHL rtirasset 

a tLcher^s L^st"^ ® hostess, or 



in ^ Tei^ Gra^. It seemed advisable to place Mery in 
Ittitudf tSard ncademic skills were limited. Lr 

suZlZtl'lli? younge^^youth. This plar^s “ - 

project policy based on the knowledge that retention 

school! ^ ® achievement or improve attitudes toLrd 

^ gar C upiculu m. In view of Mary's dislike for 
emphasis in the reading program should be on 

vocation!!* pamphlets dealing with her stated 

priate to obtai^^l’^'r beauty school seemed to be appro- 

ll lrLTi information regarding the factual i^atericl coL-ed 

in academic courses in such a school. For oimmple, boauticianl 

knowledge and understanding of basic physiology 
in addition to other skills r'ilated to this trade. Thus ^the ^ 
curriculum could provide her with a foundation for entering this 
raining program. The curriculum should, in general, revolve 
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around and enhance her success on a part-time job in the In- 
School Work Experience program and in the subsequent Conmiunity 
Work Experience program. 



i£ iSie Pivlnion of Vocational Rehabilitation . Ail youth 
in the project had a vocational handicap and thus each exper- 
imental subject was referred on an Individual basis for services 
from this agency that seemed necessary for the vocational reha- 
bilitation of the youth. In view of Mary*s lack of prevocational 
worker traits, it was imperative for the school staff and the DVR 
counselor to intensively work on this case from the time of her 
entrance in the program to insure her vocational rehabilitation. 

Since the mother had an unrealistic aspirational level for this 
girl, it was important for th*f, DVR counselor to work closely with 
the mother to interpret how this agency could assist her daughter 
in obtaining the training to encer an appropriate vocation. The 
DVR counselor and project staff should have frequent case conferences 
to share information and to mesh services. 

«csults of Treatment Program 

rhrough the DVR, Mary was given a thorou a medical exsu ’nation. The resu ;s did 
jot identify any vocationally handicapp- .ig physical abnormalities. 

i female social worker was assigned to Mary during the time she was in the pro- 
ject. This social worker was able to establish good rapport with Mary, which 
m important since Mary had a poor relationship with her mother. Through work- 
ing individually with Mary and with the mother to promote an improved under— 
itanding of the underlying reasons for their conflict, some slight improvement 
m noted. However, it was felt that it would be advantageous for the mother 
to be seen by an outside agency in that undue pressure placed on Mary by the 
sother might possibly be associated with her feelings toward an Inadequate 
husband. In that event, it would be more appropriate for the mother to be seen 
by someone outside the school This was accomplished and the school social 
worker and personnel of the Mental Health Clinic maintained close contact. 

As the mother* s attitude toward her daughter beccime more accepting and supportive 
Hary became more cooperative with authority figures in the school and seemingly * 
was more motivated to learn. 

ufoup social work enabled Mary to realize that she was not the only youth who 
had conflicts with her parents. Through discussions of specific and hypotheti- 
cal situations with peers, Mary seemed to gain some real ‘'know-how" as to ways 
of avoiding unpleasant and unproductive verbal battles with her mother. Coupled 

with a real change in the attitudes of the mother, Mary was experiencing a more 
con''enial home life. 

The prevocational counselor placed Mary on an In-School Work Experience job as a 
hootess in the senior high school. This work entailed answering the telephone, 
mating and greeting visitors, running errands for the staff and collecting and 
recording attendance. Initially she found it difficult to assume the responsi- 
bility for working independently. She was easily distracted, especially by boys, 
which interfered with her perfortaance and was a source of irritation to the staff. 
The prevocational counselor spent considerable time with Mary, helping her under-* 
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stand the Iniportance of the tasks to lyhich she ^K^as assigned, especially the 
image of the school she conveyed by her irrcoponsible behavior. The staff 
were encouraged to praise Kary for improveaonts or for tasacs well done so 
that shs; vould be motivated to put forth greater effort. 



After one yc?r in the In»Schcol Work Escperlence phase of the prevocational pro- 
gr^, Mary was placed on a Community Work Experience job as a waitress in a 
short order lunch counter. I’^ile Mary generally enjoyed the work, she some- 
times became frustrated and discouraged when other waitresses received more tins 
and more attention from patrons. During peak periods she sometimes resented 
curt instructions from the boss and on several occasions expressed a desire to 
quit her job. Through interviews with her employer, counseling sessions with 
^ry and on-the-job visitations, tory was helped to allay her self-doubts regard- 
ing her adequacy on the job. The DVR counselor was able to help the mother 
faec^e more supportive of her daughtei. Tae mother began to see the importance 
of Mary s success on her job In terms of prepaiation for subsequent vocational 
adjustment. She was able to participate constructively in planning sessions 
concerning Mary*s post school training. Tne mother’s interest and enthusiasm 
tor the program was conveyed to Mary and seemingly helped Mary weather some of 
the harassing problems she sometimes faced on her Community Work Experience job. 



During the course of the mother’s interviews with the DVR counselor, she revealed 
her concern about her husband’s physical problems which caused him to be absent 
frequently from work because of backaches. The DVR counselor determined that the 
father was eligible for the services of’ his agency, was acceptod as a client, and 
was found to be in need of minor surgery which was performed through the agency. 
After he recuperated, he was able to obtain employment as a custodian under Civil 



The i^roved financial status of the ho^e due to the husband’s regular employment 

and the supplementary earnings of the daughter seemed to generate a more satis- 
fying hofae environmant 

Mary’s work skills developed to such & degree that the prevocational department 
of the school and the staff of DVR, after extensive counseling and testing 
deter^ned that liiry should be placed in a training school for beauticians ’on 

a half-time basis. The other half day,y J4ary wao enrolled in high school in 
project classes. 

Since Mary was co well thought of at the restaurant where she had been werking 
or boas asked her to work during the evenings, when possible. Mary was able 
o work approximately 10 hours weekly. Thus, she was able to tsaintain some 
income during her training period in beauty school. 

At the time this case study was written, Mary was enrolled in beauty school 
making satisfactory progres© and working pcrt-tlL.o in a restaurant. Tae DVR 

warc^leted Prospects in mind for placement when her training 



placed in the tenth grede after cntr^ce in the project. This procedure 
did seem to oncour^e her to stay in school and Lave ® core positive attitude 
owar learning. The iiact that the curriculum was vocationally oriented and 
took into consideration Mary’s vocational interests seceod to bo a major factor 
in bringing about the acquisition of those traits conducive to becoming a good 
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Post test results indicated that Mary had accelerated her reading achievement 
approximately two years; however, in arithmetic she progressed only one year 
during the three-year project period. It should be noted, however, that Mary 
was working at a level approximately commensurate with her mental age at the 
termination of the project. 

Summary 

In summary, Mary, a Negro female, was in the ninth grade when she was referred 
as a possible candidate for the project because she was markedly educationally 
retarded and manifested acting out and disruptive behavior in the classroom 
which interfered with not only her school progress but that of others in her 

class. An investigation of the home indicated that she was from a low socio- 
economic level family. 

Mary s relationship with her mother was poor, primarily because the mother set 
unrealistic academic goals for her and put undue pressure on her to achieve. 

She was openly rebellious and defiant toward her mother; this hostility mani- 
fested itself in her identifying with peers who were well-known to law enforce- 
ment officials. Through the combined efforts of the social worker, the DVR 
counselor, the prevocational staff of the school and the project teachers, Mary's 
mother began to set more realistic goals for her daughter. As the mother 'became 
more realistic and accepting oi Mary's strengths and weaknesses, Marv became 
more confident in herself and more motivaied zo learn. 



The school modified Mary's curriculum in such a way that the learning activities 
focused on helping her acquire the knowledge and skills essential to 'becoming a 
beautician, while the progressive work experience program focused on helping* her 
develop salable worker traits. 

The placement of Mary in the tenth grade seemed to have positive effects on her 
attitude toward school. Also, her success in the In-School Work Experience pro- 
gram as a hostess and in the Community Work Experience program as a waitress 
enabled her -to not only acquire knowledge of the world of work but also the 
desirable worker traits necessary for subsequent vocational adjustment. 



During Mary s senior year, she was enrolled in a beauty school on a half-tinie 
basis with fiiiancial assistance from Dm. She continued to work approximately 
10 hours a week in the restaurant where she had worked on a half-time basis. 
Mary was making satisfactory progress in the beauty school. DVR had several 
opportunities for her placement in beauty salons following her completion of 
beauty school. There was every reason to believe that Mary was well on her 
way to becoming vocationally rehabilitated. 




Case of Cindy 
(Control Subject) 



Reason for Referral 

Cindy a 17 year and 4 month old Caucasian female enrolled in the tenth prade 

was referred by a social worker as a possible candidate for this researcf 

project because she had failing or near-falling grades, seemed to be poorly 

vlith apply herself to achieve educationally, and was associatLg with 

a low anti-social. Her family background suggested that she was from 

a low socio-economic level home. 

Background Hi story Prior to Entrance in Project 

Social History 

Cindy and her twin brother were the youngest of five children in her family. 

Cindy claimed to be the youngest in her family because 
M considerably "taller" than she. The father was inter- 

Zln .17 T wholesale food concern. The mother had. at times, 

father Both^oLI^'r due to the frequent Illnesses of the 

wafreferred f ° had been reported to be in ill health. At the time Cindv 

R » m ^ mother was a cashier in a supermarket from ' 

o a«m. lo j p.m. 

The family moved to the present vicinity from a southern state when Cindy was 
approximately 13 years of age. Her three older sisters were married and mli.l 
i residences within the area at the time Cindy entered the proiect 

The mother stated that her older daughters had been "wild" and she hoped thaf 
Cindy would not get in trouble and dropout of school like they had. 

I?Zucrtb7 =>^ihe the child-rearing practices in the home. 

Although the parents verbalized an interest in education, it was interesting 

to note that none of the older siblings had earned a high school diploma. The 

werrsll-hte^ ^".^'^Sressive fashion whenever they felt that their children 
were sli,,hted or unfairly criticized by authority figures. The mother expressed 

war^au: "tL't ™rker that the reason Cindy was failing in’^L,":? 

vas because the teachers are pickin' on her". 

parent was present when Cindy returned home from 

her narerf^^ n r'"’ Triends into the house in the absence of 

her parents. On several occasions the social worker made a home call when 

Cindy was absent from school and found Cindy entertaining friends, k-hen such 

episodes were discussed with the mother, she claimed that Cindv w;s riorfeefing 

Ihildr r permission to stay home. She blamed the parents of the other' 

bothfr? Z T f children were in school instead of 

bothering Cindy when she was ill. 



Teachers' reports on Cindy contained such statements as "boy crazv", "craves 
.rT' adjusted", and the like. During hnr junior hieji sc 



years it was noted that she’ frequently was in the company of peers who were 
prone to be anti-social. 
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Medical History 



There vere no negative findings regarding Cindy’s birth or early physical 
development. She had measles, mumps and chicken pox with no apparent after- 
effects. No abnormalities had been reported in any of the physical examina- 
tions obtained in compliance with the school law. Cindy, however, claimed to 
have frequent headaches. She stated that two of her sisters v/ere forced to 
dropout of school at the twelfth grade level prior to graduation because they 
were "going blind". The girl said that she was afraid that this might happen 
to her, also. No support for these beliefs could be found in school records. 
There were records to the effect, however, that these girls dropped out of 
school because of pregnancy. 



School History 



Cindy attended school in a small town in Kentucky the first five years of her 
school attendance. She did not submit an official report card upon entrance 
to this school system but stated that she had previously made all "A's", liow- 
ever, progress reports on Cindy after she entered the schools in this area 
indicated tlint she v;as unable to do grade level work in the sixth grade ai d 
was given a social piamotion because she v/as overage. Evidently she did not 
enter the first grade in Kentucky at the usual age. She was so markedly 
retarded in all areas and did so poorly in the seventh grade that it was 



necessary Lor 
in ih. Is wa.v 



her 



"Oindv 



to repeat th.e grade. 

I 



Her moth.er rationaliz 



ed 



her 



I 1 i l: r G 



IS upset go in 



o a new school. She is afraid she isn’t 



! 



goin' ‘o do all right. She’s so nervous she can't remember anything. Those 
teachers in tb.at other school weren't very good and didn't learn her much 
either. That's whv she's liavin' a hard time learnin' here," 



Cindy told the social worker tb.at she did I'Ot like school because it was "too 
hard for her". Slie also said tb.at she felt very bad about failing because she 
did not like to be in a grade with tlie "little kids". 



Slie furtl'cr confided to the social v/orker that she would dropout of school i i’ 
she could find a steady job but to date she had not been able to secure full- 
time employment. She did indicate that her mother v/anted lier to stay in 
scliool and not be a "good for nothin' like her older sisters". Cindy did seem 
to want to learn but apparently felt that succeeding in school was a hopeless 
task for her. 



At the close of Cindy's eighth grade attendance in school, after having made a 
preponderance of failing grades, the teachers decided it would be of no benefit 
for her to be retained and, therefore, gave her another social promotion to the 
ninth grade. She was passed on to t'ue te"*h grade for similar reasons. In 
fact, sht; became so' fearful of failure t’nat licr school progress seemed to 
regress the longer she stayed in school. Her most frequent response to questions 
asked by the teacher was, "I don't know". 

Prior to her entrance in tlie project, she achieved an average grade level in 
reading of 6.0 and an average grade level in arithmetic of 5.4„ Group intel- 
ligence tests indicated that she was be.ow average in intelligence. Even 
though her group IQ scores placed her in tlie dull-normal range, she was at 
least two years retarded academically according to expectancy based on mental 



Teachers reported that Cindv found it diff1^M^^ ^ 

to the next and was easily distracted. Ifner. she failed^" 

uncotnnion for her to cry. In addition m hr- \ a test it was not 

difficult to transfer (^arnL^anrto ge ;au:r “ 

background was a decided handicap to her. ^ ^ rv.eager experiential 

The homemaking teacher seemed to take a real i^.t:prpc^ • r- • ^ 

she was able to make average progress in nra ^ felt that 

did not require her to read. Shfg^e ClLr 

was able to make passing grades in that subject Cind^T"^ 

class and was able to meet the requirement s^n f lu also enioyed an art 

ing from "D" to "C". She was failing in all othe^ 

referred to the proiect. ^ ^ other subjects when she was 

Psychological Findings 

facade of self-assurancr to Lla which - 

painful. isThen the latter occurred 9hp\ "^^'^^^tain, and seemindv 

and had to be redirected and reassured brihe 

Cindy had some difficulty with visual perccotior , P^fs'ble ti-at 

but her performance on paper and pencil t-^cL ./' ^ 1 ^•rt-handod 

pap:r:i aToT:ra^rt ta^u^L^r" 

sPeec. and expressive -nUj^weirid^^ItTL^^j^f Her 

aL^nlsIeMd pri^'t^hTentrll Inteniccnco fcale 

school learning IbiUtv was Indicated tint Cind 

earned a mental age of u lears Ld ^”e slow learn.cr ranno. 

chronological age cf 16 years and 4 mLihe li'elle^’ her 

was able to satisfactorily 00000011=^11 of c l <'=' ri 

the average ten-vear-old child Her hleh 'r 1 1 ® norma! Iv expects o 

ing her ability to associat" v^bit^otict^s 

less capable when required to accomplis’’ i''s..r,pr _ ‘ S:-,e wa.s 

to compare, and to utilize judment'^Lapti— rIsL acri siina; 

Cindy had several handicapping ’falhlr.^ f >^csponscs -o specific situations 
performance in the claL^oI.' h f I *' ’’.elp explain her low rate 

rigid affect which liindered her^ad^ust intellectual development, the 

ceaningful material, inllilits tf a i . y" , a poor memorv lor 

a Visual perception handicap ' (n thri' reasoning, and possihlv, 

have been capable of academic work at 1 lol °or should ' 

at a low or middle sixth grade level. 

apparently had not hartlTe^oppor t uli7t ^^ocial Maturity Sole, Cindv 

youth of her chronological ave She T ^ "^^v^lop independence as had other 
a.e and social quot ien^r n^; eacherr^nd l 

apparently had few limits placed upoirher^.er reported that the girl 

polled to stav within those limits ] ■ \ \ ^ and she seldom felt com- 

to permit her' to have excLsiirfreldo ' . '"7 ^ 

upon her. Thus, the inconsistent handll,!! of ^he^^'T’ ■ “ T dopcndonco 

of firm limits apparently prevented her from H ^ 

to score on this type ofhocial malurny LTlfr -cess 
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On the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, Cindy was markedly below the norms for 
her chronoloy.ical age. Her responses to the California Psychological Inventory 
indicated that Cindy had strong feelings of inadequacy. She appeared self- 
defensive, apologetic, under-controlled, impulsive and confused. Cindy appar- 
ently lacked self-direction and self-discipline. She was suspicious of others 
and had marked feelings of disbelief in herself and distrustfulness of others 
in social situations. At times she did appear to be sympathetic and helpful. 

On the Purdue pegbonrd and Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Tests, Cindy scored 
markedly below the norms. She likewise scored in the lower range of dull-normal 
ability on the Digit Symbol subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form II. Thus, it 
appears that Cindy had very limited abilities in eye-hand and fine muscle coor- 
dination , 

The psychologist's general overall evaluation of this girl's personality using 
interview data and data from the California Psychological Inventory and Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale was that Cindy was an immature, impulsive, irresponsive 
girl who had deep seated feelings of inferiority and inadequacy which manifested 
themselves in a strong dislike for school and poor school attendance, distrust 
and dislike for authority figures, and identification with youth who were hostile 
and who engaged in anti- social acts, 

Prevocational Experiences Prior 
to Entrance in the Project 

According to Cindy, she was assigned several responsibilities of a house-keeping 
nature, but the parents were so accepting of the girl's behavior that it is 
doubtful if she were ever required to accomplish the assigned tasks. Prior to 
her ontiMnce as a control subject in the project, her prevocational experiences 
had largely been baby sitting on an 'nfrequent basis, a "curb-hop" for a local 
drive-in restaurant where she was dismissed after a few weeks because she did 
not get to work on time, and as a waitress in a restaurant where she worked on 
Saturdays for a short span of time and was dismissed because she "couldn’t keep 
the orders straight". In an intc.view regarding her vocational aspirations, 

Cindy stated that she wanted to become a nurse, l-Tlien further questioned regard- 
ing her choice she explained, "I’d like to wear a white uniform". 

Developments During the 
Project Period 

Cindy, a control subject, was provided with the regular educational program. 

Her school progress continued to be poor resulting in failing grades. She 
dropped out of school the second half of the eleventh grade after an argument 
with a teacher who, she claimed, threatened to "flunk" her. She consistently 
searched for others to whom she could shift the locus of responsibility for her 
actions and failures. These attitudes continued to reinforced by her parents. 

During a post interview witli project staff, Cindy was unable to identify any 
vocation in which she would be interested other than that of a housewife. She 
was, at the time, going "steady" with a school dropout several years her senior. 
This youth had been well known to the social workers and Lhei"^ files were bulg- 
ing with recordings of attempts to help him ameliorate his soCi.al and emotional 
problems. If Cindy chooses to take this youth for a mate, the'* prospect of a 
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stable happy marriage does not seem to be in the offing. This friendship 
appears to be an example wh®re two unsuccessful, unhappy, non-productive 
individuals have gravitated toward each other seeking some support and satis- 
faction that has not been available to them from other sources. 



This young female dropout appears to have been in need of a vocationally-oriented 
curriculum where the tool subjects were presented at a level consistent with her 
learning ability and couched in content which was meaningful to her and where 
success was possible. It appears that a progressive work experience program 
may have offered her challenging and worttiv/hile experiences which would have 
enabled her to acquire some salai!)le worker traits, traits which she heretofore 
had not been able to develop primarily because of the inconsistent handling in 
the home and inappropriate educational offerings. Since she was interested in 
the field of nursing, it is too bad that she could not have had the opportunity 
to be a nurse's aide in a hospital in a work-study program. 

School was so frustrating for Cindy that she finally gave up in despair and 
dropped out without any tangible means of earning a living. As one might 
anticipate, her weak parents gave lier spending money and did not seem too 
concerned about her dropping out of school as long as she "kept out of trouble". 

It would appear, however, that Cindy's dropping out of school and being unem- 
ployed set the stage for anti-social acts of one kind or another, especially 
since she tended to associate with otliers wliose values and goals did not 
suggest that they would l)ecome contributing members of society. 



Sunmiary 

In summary, Cindy was a Caucasian feiaale of dull-noriiial intelligence who was 
inconsistently handled by her parents and actually ^-libcoui aged irom caking 
responsibility for her own acts, .‘>tic atteiided the lirst live grades in a 
school in the s»3nth, and was il' prepared to ci)pe with the cun iculuin ui a 
sixth grade class in this connaun i t y . Her achievement scores indicated a 
retardation in reading atid arithuietic of from two to three years below uieiitdl 

age expectations. 

llliile medical infonaation v;as essentially negative, Cindy complained oi irequenc 
headaches. Her height was below average and her weight was somewhat excessive 
for her size. Generally, she appeared to be in good health. 



Cindy dropped out of school the seci")nd half of her iunior vtiar in high school. 

It seemed apparent that this girl was not provided with the cirriculum or 
services she needed to hold her in school and to vocationally rehabilitate her. 
V/liile she had not become a juvenile delinquent when the follow-up was made 

rhe termination of the project, there were some luanifestations that were 
warning signs as to what might be in the offing. Her associates seemed to be 
highly questionable. They, too, were school dropouts and some had already 
become involved with law enforcing agencies because of violations of the law. 
Cindy was unemployed and did not seem to be too concerned about earning a 
living since her parents continued to indulge her and give her spending money. 

She seemed to place primary emphasis on having fun. Folio, vj-up data also revealed 
that she had no vocational aspirations. 
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gaze into the crystal ball reveals a picture -fo 

wnlch depicts a girl „ho is poorly adjured sociallv e 
vocationally, one who is poorly pLpared to tike and 

of an adult in our society. UnlLs vocational rehabilltativfs’'^^®" a=<pacted 
avarlabla to Cindy, her vocational and personal future “ dl^ Ldled!' "" 
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Case of Sari 



(Control Subject) 



Reason for Referral 



A junior high school assistant principal referred Earl, a ninth grade Negro 
boy, age 16 years and 2 months, as a likely candidate for this project based 
on Earl *8 history of school failure, poor social adjustment, and his apparent 
dislike of school. He also was associating with youth who were manifesting 
severe anti-social bdnavior. 

Background History Prior to Entrance in Project 

Social History 

Earl moved to this vicinity from Mississippi. He was the third of four children 
born to a father employed as a field hand and a mother employed as a domestic. 
The family "split up" when Earl was In the third grade at which time the mother 
moved to this community with Earl and his younger brother. The father remained 
in Mississippi with the older girls. According to reports,' the father than 
lived with his mother who took care of the girls. The mother li\/ed with a 
sister who had been a resident of this vicinity all her adult life, .. Although 
Earl*s mother had not divorced her husband and had not seen him since noving 
to this area, she had four additional children. She worked as a domestic and 
received welfare payments for the support of her children. 



Earl indicated to the educational counselor and to the school social worker that 
a procession of men visited his mother and aunt. Earl had mixed feelings con- 
cerning this situation. He enjoyed the extra spending money he received but 
rejected the social discomfort resulting from it, especially when he was involved 
in a '*Manany -Whammy game".**^ Since he had not resolved his feelings regarding his 
mother *s promiscuity, he atteoapted to minimize emotional upsets by seeking out 
companions with similar home situations. 

Earl spent most of his spare time on the street with his small group of friends-- 
bound together by the many problems associated with unfortunate home envirorsnents. 
The gang members were all classes as pre-delinquent by juvenile authorities. 

Their offenses prior to the initiation of this project had been beatings of 
smaller boys and suspicion of strong-arm robbery of paper boys, 

Earl and his mother had received social case work services since he entered the 
school in this area. The mother was verbally cooperative but did not follow 
through with any suggestions. The home conditions were so negative that they 
seemingly negated any constructive work accomplished by the school. Earl se^ed 
to view the social worker as a neutral with whom he could talk or use as a 
sounding board when the pressures were great. Apparently, hov;ever, he was 
unable to make any permanent changes in his attitudes and overt behavior as a 
result of these services. 



\ 






* This is a game that involves down-grading and ridiculing a boy*s mother 



Verbally the mother expressed interest in her children but did not seem to 
have the ability to implement her verbalizations. The home was characterized 
as Having few if any qualities that would encourage a youth to attain an educa- 
tion or the interest and support that would foster healthy emotional and social 
development. 



Medical History 



Medical examinations required by the school, 
showed that Earl had had the usual childhood 
from school, reported to be due to illness by 
for other reasons by school officials. 



found in the cumulative folder, 
diseases. His frequent absences 
the mother, were knovm to be 



Earl's physical condition was felt to be good at the time of referral for 

pro.iect. He was of average height but slightly underweight with no known 
physical defects. 



this 



School History 

Earl entered the first grade at the age of five years, eleven months. He 
attended school in Mississippi for the first two years and part of the third 
year. Upon moving to this area, he was placed at the third grade level but 
was unable to cope with expectations and was retained at the close of the school 
year, Earl attended the same elementary school for grades three through six. 

His grades were consistently low, his achievement was poor, and his promotions 

were based largely on social and physical reasons rather than on academic attain, 
ment , 



Earl was retained in the seventh grade because he lacked background in the tool 
subjects felt to be essential for coping with the academic work in subsequent 
years. His promotions in junior high school, however, continued to be based on 
social and physical factors in that he consistently remained academically from 
two to three years belov; grade le\ 2 l. 

Teachers reported that Earl's attention span was short, his interest in school 
was lacking, and he had marked difficulty getting along v/ith his peers as well 
as v;ith authority figures in the school. The only bright spots on his report 
card were his grades in industrial arts. He received ‘ ‘ 



. . "B's" and one "A" in 

^ IS su. jeCi. in the ei<>hth grade. His teachers said he was c^enuinely interested 
in and possessed some talent in this subject. All written material, includinr’ 
tests, were read to him. Earl frequently asked if the instructors were yoinr 

to have the shop open at night or on Saturday and was sure to be there if tiie 

shop \^ere open, 

Wicn referred for the project at the chronological age of 16 veers and 2 months 
achievement test results indicated that he was functioning at' the 3,7 grade 

level in reading and 4.2 grade level in arithmetic. Thus, he was poorlv pre- 

pared for making progress in academic areas at the junior high level. 



Psychological Findings 

School psychologists had seen Earl on several occasions since his entrance to 
the present school system. He was given a comprehensive psycho-educational 



^ ^ — ir.Zz ir. c.ii pro__, ec w , The can ford-2 intt 

-r.Jivicua. Incallijer-ce Scale adrsiniscered co Earl at the chronolorp:cal a;'e of 
-0 yjars and 2 months revealed a mental age of 12 years and 11 months, which 

yieldso a deviation IQ of 84. Previous WISC test results were essentially the 
same, •' 

During the testing situation Earl was sullenly cooperative. Although his speech 
was rntelligible, it contained .any colloquialisms and sub-cultural^misjror- 
ciations. His rate of response during the evaluation was always slow with 
frequent requests for repetition of questions. As the testing situation con- 
inued, Earl frequently resorted to non-verbal physical movements in response 

e ques ions presented, such as a shake of the head or a wave of the hand 
even, at times, a sidewise movement of the eyes, * 

Earl's highest level successes on the Binet were attained on those tasks measur- 
ing rote memory for meaningful auditory material and ability to apply logical 
thought in solving concrete problems. His weaknesses were in the arL of 
vocabulary definition, abstract reasoning, and memory for visual stimuli. 

On the Vineland Social Maturity Scale his social quotient was within the average 
range. His mother allowed him considerable freedom to come and go as he liked^ 
tnus, he did seem to have developed a measure of independence thft seemingly ’ 
was reflected on the scores he obtained on this instrLent. On the Taylor 
,'nnest Anxiety Scale, Earl scored markedly below the norms as would be 
expected o„ a boy who had little security in his home or in the school situation. 

The psychologist's general impression of this youth's personality based on a 
clinical interview, the above-mentioned test results and the CaUfornia Psycho- 
logical Inventory, was that Earl evidenced feelings of inadeouacy and reiect'L 
and was confused in his identity and role as a male figure. hL feelin" of 
hostility were expressed through group participation in delinquent acts On 
a one-to-one basis in the school setting, Earl was usually suJleranf resistive 

On the Purdue Pegboard and Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Test which assess 

B^rieeue rf Jl Tuu aLrage.“’’The w:c\“Lr- 

r • , T Symbol subtest scores likev/ise indicated he was 

functioning below the nor.ms for his chronological age. 

Prcivocs t ionsl Expcrisnccs Pr ior 
to Entrsneo in tliG ProjGct 

kind of work would you like to do-^" F.rl'f vo question, "V.n-at 

.1 j.j ^ s vocational choice was "Tn ho a 

wanted to get money the easy way without putting fortl7a.w‘’ef fort?"''HL'''s;ciaI 
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skills were so in.u!»\iu.u c ( h;i( \\a woul.t riu.l u c>\c 

auiicably with co-workers or employers in almost any kind* of”woik situa^’O" 

His general attitude was that the world owed him a living and he owed the * 
world nothing. His hostile overt expression of his dislike and distrust of 
the human race painted a very dreary and discouraging picture for his future 
life adjustment unless intensive help were forthcoming in the very near future. 



Developments During the 
Project Period 

During the course of the project, serving as a control subject, Farl’s home 
condition did not change. He continued to have minimal contact with the home, 
using it primarily as a place to eat and sleep. During the second year of the 
project Earl and a member of his gang were arrested and convicted on charges of 
beating and robbing a pizza delivery boy. His mother paid his fine and Earl 
was placed on three years probation with stipulations that he attend school 
regularly and get a part-time job. Earl did not attend school regularly; how- 
ever, his mother \^^:ote to the school stating that he was ill. He continued to 
receive failing grades and dropped out of school in the latter part of the 
tenth grade. Consideration was given by lav; enforcing authorities to sending 
him to a corrective sdiool, however, there v;as a long waiting list. The proba- 
tion officer recommended that in the interim Earl ob^ain full-time employment , 

Earl held two jobs in the community during the project period. He worked at a 
car wash establishment on an irregular basis, particularly just prior to his 
visit to the probation officer. For a one-v;oek period, he worked as a kitclion 
helper in a hotel but was dismissed because of failure to conform to omployoo 
regulations regarding time and quality of v;ork. 

One month before the termination of the proloct, Earl and tv;o of his gang v;ere 
arrested on charges of armed robbery. They called a cab to take them home, but 
instead had placed a gun at the back of the driver’s head, took his monov and 
fled. The cab driver reported the address of the robbery and an invest i gation 
by the police resulted in the identification of Earl and his gang,, In view of 
Earl’s previous record, it was felt that ho v;ould be dealt with sevarelv. His 
trial was scheduled for the fall and consequently t’^e outcome was not knov/n 
x,;hcn this case study was written. Earl broke several c-ppointments with psycho- 
logists who had scheduled him for post testing even though he was to be paid 
to come back and take the tests. He gave as a reason for breaking appoi; tmoi'.ts, 
”I had somethin’ else to do". The psychologist finally went out to his home 
and brought him to the office for testing. Ho had essentially made no gains 
on any of the post test measures. His reading achievement level was 4.0 and 
his arithmetic achievement level was 4.4. Socially and emotionally he had 
regressed. He indicated the acquisition of few if any salable vocational 
traits as would be expected since he had no steady jobs during the proiect 
year. 

Summary 

In summary, Earl, a Negro male of dull-normal intelligence, moved to this 
vicinity from a southern state when he was in the third grade. The mother 
deserted the father and moved to this area to live with an aunt. She took 
the two boys with her and left the two girls to live with their father. The 
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laother worked as a domestic and received payments from a welfare agency to 
support her children. 

This youth did not have a strong male figure with iwhom to identify. There was 
a procession of men in the home, but no consistent stable positive male influ- 
ence. Earl was aware of the mother’s relationship with these men and was 
resentful of the stigma associated with such activities, 

Earl received little support from his mother and did not think she was too 
interested in his welfare. His self-concept was poor because he had experienced 
so little success. Generally, he considered himself to be an inadequate indivi- 
dual, Because he had experienced so little success, he had little notion of 
what he was capable of doing, thus, he was not able to formulate realistic 
vocational goals. He had a negative attitude not only toward work but toward 
society in general. His expressed desire to be a "pimp” seemed to indicate 
that he wanted to be given a "hand-out" without putting forth effort, 

Earl persistently made failing grades in school. The only subject he liked was 
industrial arts. The success in this one area was apparently not enough to hold 
him in school. At the tenth grade level he gave up and dropped out of school 
with no vocational plan in mind. While he was still in school, he and his gang 
"beat up" a delivery boy which resulted in their being placed on probation. 

After Earl dropped out of school and while still on probation, he and his gang 
were arrested for the armed robbery of a cab driver. 

It seemed safe to say that Earl did not have any salable worker traits at the 
termination of this project. The regular academic program coupled with a very 
discouraging and socially unhealthy hom'^ environment was not conducive to 
fostering educational progress or adequate social and onotional development. 

In a sense, society had really failed this boy, 

Earl’s associates were of like kind and his delinquent behavior suggested that 
if some drastic steps were not taken immediately to rehabilitate him, he would 
wind up behind bars supported by the taxpayers rather than being a vocationally 
rehabilitated contributing member of society. 
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Chapter VIII 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



Problem 



Thirty to 40 per cent of the school population drop out of school. Dro-jouts 
have difficulty obtaining and maintaining employment and unemployment is a 
oreeding ground for delinquency. A majority of school dropouts come from low 
socio-economic status homes and have intelligence quotients which fall within 
the classification of slow learners (IQ 75-90). While all school dropouts are 
not s ow learners, delinquents, and unemployed, there does seem to be a predis- 
position for the slow learner to drop exit of school, to be delinquent, and to be 
unemployable. ^ * 



Changes in technology are making it mandatory that the school, consnunity, and 
such agencies as the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation improve their programs 
and provide the training and services necessary to enable the slow learner to 
compete in the world of work. Since the number of jobs for minimally trained 
workers is diminishing rapidly, it is imperative that the slow learner be pro- 
vided with an educational program and post school trade training which will 
prepare him to be employed at his maximal level. 

The general problem with which this research was concerned is the vocational 
rehabilitation of slow learners from low socio-economic status homes. The 
specific problem was that of evaluating the effectiveness of a prevocational 
curriculum and services designed to rehabilitate slow learners who are prone 
to become school dropouts, delinquents, and unemployed. 

Organization of the Study 



A total of 537 youth between the ages of 13 and 21 were referred through screen- 
ing procedures as potential candidates for this research project on the basis of 
below average and failing grades, low achievement, poor social and emotional 
adjustment, low socio-economic status homes, and below average group intelligence 
quotients. Socio-economic status was .determined by applying portions of the 
Warner s Scale to the father’s occupations, area of residence, and condition of 
ous The final selection criteria was that each- subject attain an IQ between 

75 and 90 on the Stanford-Binet Individual Intelligence Scale, Form LM, and be of 
low socio-economic status. 



Of the 286 who met the final criteria, 91 matched pairs were established on the 

asis of sex, race, IQ, SES, and CA. One member of the pair was selected randomly 

or inclusion in the experimental group and the other was assigned to the control 
group. 



Only those subjects who were in the program for at least two years were included 
in the final analysis. When data on one member of the pair could not be obtained 
for such reasons as institutionalization, service in the armed forces, move with- 
out leaving forwarding address, and refusal to cooperate, data on -the other member 
or the pair was omitted from the statistical analysis. The number of matched 
pairs which constituted the final sample was 61, or 122 subjects. 
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Methods of Appraisal 

School retention and attendance data were obtained from school records and 
follow-up interviews with school personnel. Vocational adjustment was eval- 
uated by means of structured interviews and records in the prevocational files 
the school and in the office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Social and emotional adjustment were measured by using items from the 
California Test of Personality; the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale; the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale; a measure of the subjects' perception of appropriateness 
and inappropriateness of tasks; and the California Psychological Inventory. 

Records of law enforcement officials were utilized to determine the number and 
severity of offenses. The subjects’ achievement in arithmetic and reading was 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Tests. Eye-Hand Coordination was assessed 
by the Digit Symbol subtest of the Wechsler Bellevue Scale, Form II; the Purdue 
Peg Board; the Minnesota Hand Tool Dexterity Test, and the Minnesota Clerical 
Test. 

other quo-ntitative and qualitative data were analyzed by the case study approach. 
These data include information from reports and interviews with anployers, parents, 
teachers, administrators, and personnel from community social agencies; social 
case work files; prevocational and DVR records; medical reports and self reports 
by subjects. 



Resul ts 

Hypothesis; School Retention and Attendance 

It was hypothesized that the experimental subjects who were provided with a 
prevocational curriculum and services would have significantly better attendance 
and fewer school dropouts as a result of this program than would be true of sub- 
jects in the control group who were enrolled in a conventional curriculum. These 
expectations were confirmed. 

Of the 91 original experimental subjects, only 13 dropped out of school. In 
sharp contrast, 30 of the 91 control subjects dropped out of school. Thus, 2,3 
times as many youth dropped out of the control group as dropped out of the 
experimental group. The difference between the two groups on number of dropouts 
was significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

Forty-two per cent of the male control subjects dropped out of school while only 
11 per cent of the male experimental subjects dropped out of school. The number 
of females who dropped out of school from each group was essentially the same, 
approximately 39 per cent. Although significantly more subjects as a whole 
dropped out of the control group, the findings indicate that the experimental 
program was highly successful in holding male subjects in school; it v>/as no 
better than the conventional program in holding female subjects in school. 

It was predicted that the experimental subjects would be absent fewer days than ^ 
the control subjects. Analysis of the data supported this hypothesis at the 
•05 level of confidence. 
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Hypothesis: Vocational Adjustment 



It was hypothesized that slow learners in the experimental group would have i/ 
significantly better employment records than subjects in the control group. 

An evaluation of the findings regarding the number of full-time jobs held 
during the project years revealed that the experimental subjects did less “job 
hopping" than did the control subjects. This difference was significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. 

While the level of jobs attained by ':he experimental subjects was not statis- 
tically significant (higher than the control subjects) there was a trend in 
the hypothesized direction (p<^.10). 

A significantly larger number of experimental subjects continued their training 
on the job or in trade schools as compared to subjects in the control group. 
Eight experimental subjects had completed or were enrolled in trade schools 
while only onecontrolsubject had enrolled in a post school training program 
but dropped out after one semester because of academic failure. In addition 
8 experimental subjects were employed in semi-skilled or skilled jobs where 
the employer provided on the job training as compared with 2 control subjects 
who held jobs under similar conditions. 

It was predicted that the experimental subjects would be more realistic in 
their selection of vocational goals than would be true of control subjects. 

This hypothesis was accepted. Analysis of the data indicates that the 
experimental subjects set more realistic vocational goals than the control 
subjects who tended to select vocational goals which were either beyond or 
below their capabilities. 

Although it was hypothesized that the experimental subjects would score higher 
on certain measures of eye-hand coordination as a result of the treatment pro- 
gram, this hypothesis was not confirmed. 



Hypothesis: Social and Emotional Adjustment 



It was hypothesized that subjects in the experimental group would be signifi- 
cantly superior to subjects in the control group with regard to social and 
cootional adjustment , This hypothesis was essentially refuted ir. that there 
were no significant dirterences between the two groups that could be attribut'd 
to the experj.uaeni.aj. tjeatnent program in regard to number of encounters with 
law enforcement agencies; severity of offenses of subjects during the project 
period; social maturity; perception of acceptance by peers; maifest anxiety; 
or ability to determine inappropriateness or appropriateness of tasks. 



The only significant findings on social and emotional variables that differen- 
tiated between the two groups were on data obtained from the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory. Only three of the 18 subtest scores on this measure attained 
statistical significance. Experimental subjects attained higher scores on the 
F exibility scale (p^.05), while the control subjects attained higher scores 
on the Sociability and Achievement via Conformance scales (p^.05). 
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Hypothesis: Achievement 



It was stated in this hypothesis that the experimental group would achieve «c a 
significantly higher level in the tool subjects of arithmetic, reading,, and / 
spelling than would subjects in the controx group. The analysis of the data 
did not support this hypothesis. The experimental subjects made essentially 
the same progress during the project period as did tho control subjects. 

Additional Relevant Findings 

The experimental subjects who participated in the ;n-School and Community Work 
Experience programs reported that these programs were the most helpful learning 
activities provided them during their school attendance. 

Analysis of the two groups concerning communication with parents indicated that 
the youth in the experimental group did converse with parents significantly 
more than was true of youth in the control group. This difference reached the 
.05 level of confidence. 

Significantly more experimental subjects received services from the Public 
Health Department as a result of additional referral services. The same held 
true in regard to receiving public assistance. 

Implications 

Implications of this study are discussed under the following headings: (1) 
Administrative Plans, (2) Personnel, (3) Curriculum, (4) Facilities, (5) Com- 
munity Resources, (6) Vocational Rehabilitation, (7) Selection and training of 
Personnel, and (8) Home-School Relationships. 

Administrative Plans 

Initiating and implementing an educational program for the type of youth served 
in this study requires competent plans for administration, supervision, and 
coordination. Programs of this type are complex in nature because they include 
youth who have many and varied problems. Education for them should, of necessity, 
be individually tailored to meet these specific and unique needs. General admin- 
istrators and supervisors do not, as a rule, have the time to devote to a program 
which is so demanding. As is true in all programs, the quality of the program is 
no better than the leadership. Programs of this type should require especially 

strong leadership. Thus, specially trained administrative personnel must be 

employed. 

Specific procedures for screening and identifying youth who are in need of the 
special services such as those provided in the experimental project should be 
included in every school testing program. Screening and referral can be facil- 
itated by providing school personnel with workshops which discuss the ways in 
which the problems of these youth are manifested. Such workshops should help 
school personnel make better use of achievement test data, observations, atten- 
dance records, psychological reports, medical reports and other data found in 
cumulative folders. Screening and identification should be a continuous process 
with systematic re-evaluation of the effectiveness and efficiency of the identi- 
fication procedures. 
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Criteria for eligibility for the program should be carefully spelled out and 
interpreted to school personnel. An admission and dismissal committee composed 
of key school personnel is frequently very advantageous. 

To implement the instructional program, special classes in certain selected 
areas seem to be effective. In addition, plans need to be made for integrating 
youth into regular classes where success is possible. Such plans would of 
necessity require flexible scheduling. The ratio of teacher to youth should 
be no greater than one to 20. Since these youth need more individualized 
instruction, more reassurance, and more feedback than the average youth. 



It is imperative that an adequate system of record keeping is developed. Design- 
ing of forms to streamline and insure record keeping is essential. The system 
of recording and filing of data should provide sufficient detail, on the one 
hand, but, on the other hand require a minimum amount of professional time. 

Time spent in developing a record system prior to the initiation of the project 
is time well spent. The data that is compiled must be meaningful to those who 
use the data. This data should be appropriate to achieving the goals of the 
program as well as provide for its evaluation. The evaluation program should 
include a follow-up of all youth who have participated in the special program. 

Budgets should reflect a recognition by the top administration and board of 
education that such a program entails greater costs per pupil than for the 
so-called average youth. Reduced class loads, more specialized and intensive 
services, special equipment and materials of instruction, and transportation 
5 11 make for a more expensive program. 

Provisions for a public relations program which presents the special provisions 
for these youth in such a way as to elicit understanding, acceptance, and support 
among the school staff, pupils, parents, and the lay community should be made. 

Personnel 

An adequate program must include personnel from various disciplines if these 
youth are to be provided with essential services. It would seem crucial to 
the operation of the program that a school staff would include teachers with 
special training, psychologists, social workers, prevocational counselors, 
educational counselors, and supervisors and/or an administrator of the program. 

A counselor from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation would be an impor- 
tant and integral member of a total rehabilitative team. Other ancillary 
services that should be made available are the services of nurses, doctors, 
dentists, and psychiatrists. 



Curriculum 

The curriculum for these youth must be functional, individualized, and voca- 
tionally oriented. The progressive work program seemingly should be the focal 
point of the curriculum with the academic work stressing those learnings which 
promote the acquisition of knowledge and skills needed to insure vocational 
success. 

The findings of this study suggest that these youth may, in fact,, be approach- 
ing their limits in terms of vertical attainment in the academic areas. It 

may well be that at this point in their development the best that can be hoped 
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for is that these youth are helped to use whatever academic skills they have 
achieved in situations which are directly related to their social-vocational 
development. On the other hand, it may be that a different approach to remed- 
iation than that used in this project could result in more significant gains. 

It would seem probable that initiating a remedial program or preferably a 
preventive developmental program at an early age might result in significant 
gains in academic areas. 

Developing the academic curriculum for such a program is very difficult and 
requires a specialist in curriculum construction. Schools should strongly 
consider including such a person on the staff to work closely with teachers 
during the school year and during the summer months. The curriculum should 
be directly related to specific local conditions as well as state and regional 

needs . 

Facilities 

The size, shape and location of the physical facilities is dictated by the 
content of the program. For example, laboratories should be provided to allow 
for the teaching of vocationally oriented skill development. Counseling rooms 
for prevocational counseling, educational couxiseling, and individual and group 
social casework are essential, 

In-S(-nool Work Experience Laboratories are an integral part of this program. 
Depending upon the over-all administrative plan, consideration might be given 
to purchasing mobile units for the In-School Work Experience phase of the 
program in addition to or in place of having a central laboratory. 



Community Resources 



To insure close working relationships with community agencies and groups, it 
may be well to have a broadly representative advisory committee. Such an 
organization may be especially helpful during the initial stages of launchin 

the program. 



g ' 



There is no substitute for face to face meetings when developing a good working 
relationship with an agency. Periodic meetings to clarify and/or develop more 
effective procedures are desirable when school personnel and representatives 
from an agency are working tov/ard common goals. 



Every effort should be made to become familiar with and utilize all resources^ 
both public and private, that provide services to this segment of the school 

population . 



Vocational Rehabilitation 



The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation has the primary responsibility for 
helping the schools vocationally rehal-iil itate these youth. This agency hope- 
fully will have sufficient counselors to serve such a program. The working 
relationship between the school and DVR which should be a mutually reinforcing 
one, requires joint planning for individuals, delination of agency r-'sponsibi- 
lities, and evaluation of the total rehabilitative proces.s^. The DVR counselor 
should* become a member of the rehabilitative team as soon as the youth is admitted 
to the program and should serve as consultant in all matters that deal specifically 
with the vocational rehabilitation of the youth. 



In o.fder for the DVR counselor to function effectively as a member of the team, 
he must have access to all pertinent information in the school records. Like- 
wise, the DVR counselor records should be available to appropriate school 
personnel . 

The DVR counselor and the prevocat ional staff must work closely with the parents 
of the youth to enlist their assistance in helping their child develop and attain 
a vocational goal. 

A close working relationship between DVR and the school, such as that developed 
in this project, assists the youth in making a smooth and immediate transition 
from the school to a trade school or full-time employment in the community. 

The numerous significant findings of improved vocational adjustraent in this 
study strongly suggest, the need for the school and DVR to join forces and’ pro- . 
vide cooperative rehabilitative services to such youth. 

Selection and Training of Personnel 

It is felt that the personal characteristics of teachers are of utmost importance 
to their success when working with this type of youth. Teachers should be care- 
fully screened before being allowed to enter this specialized field. Personal 
attributes of particular importance include emotional stability, maturity, 
respect for the individual, friendliness but firmness, consistency, creativity, 
and flexibility. Ability to work as a member of a team is also important. 

Teacher training institutions should develop training programs to prepare 
teachers for working with such youth. Their program should include a practicum 
early in their training. A formal background of training in a vocational area 
is highly desirable. Course v?ork in teaching the tool subjects and in remedia- 
tion and correction of deficits utilizing a vocationally oriented approach should 
also be included in the formal training of these teachers. Course work in socio- 
logy and anthropology which would give teachers a background for understanding 
the cultural and social factors associated with this segment of the population 
should also be helpful when teachers work with such youth and their parents. 

Public schools should not expect institutions of higher learning to take the 
entire responsibility foi keeping school personnel up to date on research 
findings and new developments. Therefore, the school should develop a well 
organized program of in-service training utilizing various methods and tech- 
niques that have proved to be effective. Innovative approaches to in-service 
training should also be developed. 

% 

Home-School Relationships 

Contacts bctv;een parents of youth such as in this project and school personnel, 
unfortunately have been largely precipitated by problem.s. These experiences 
coupled with their o;^m frequent lack of success in .school has tended to create 
a gap between home and school. The findings of this study, hen'/ever, indicate 
that the parents would like for their children to graduate from school and 
obtain a good job. Again, unfortunately, they do not know how to help their 
children. The school must devise ways of working with parents that will elicit ly' 
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their cooperation and support of the special program, provide them with infor- 
mation, and train them to help their children. Individual and group social 
casework seem to be of help in this respect. Counseling of parents by prevo- 
cational counselors and DVR counselors also has proved to be highly valuable. 

Problems Encountered During the Course of the Study 

Identification of Subjects 

One problem encountered early in the study was the identification of subjects. 
Initially school personnel tended to refer youth with severe acting out behavioral 
problems without considering other important criteria. Thus, youth who were not 
slow learners and were not from low SES status homes were sometimes referred. 

Many who scored within the average range of intelligence were referred because 
of educational retardation and poor grades. Attendance problems were also 
referred but, again, regardless of other criteria. Screening, identification, 
and decision making regarding eligibility for the project was a time consuming 
procedure. Some time saved through carefully planned meetings designed to 
explain characteristics of these youth to principals, guidance counselors, and 
teachers. 

Services of additional psychologists on the school staff were initially required 
to assist the project psychologist in administering scales necessary to assess 
the pupils' functioning on the criterion variable. This additional psycholo- 
gical service hastened the identification process. 



Personnel 



Since there was no specific training program at an institution of higher learn- 
ing designed to prepare teachers for positions in this project, the problem of 
securing the project staff demanded a great deal of time and effort. It was 
felt that project teachers should have an academic background and/or experience 
in a vocational area such as industrial education, home economics, and business 
education, as well as an ability to teach In the tool subject areas. Training 
and, when possible, experience in special education were also considered impor- 
tant. Since fully trained personnel were unavailable, it became necessary to 
employ those who had the necessary personal attributes as well as basic training 
in a vocational area. They were then required to enroll in the university 
courses that were felt to give them an essential understanding for working with 
such youth. Concurrently, the project director and coordinator of prevocational 
education conducted in-service training on a regularly scheduled basis with 
project personnel. 

The problems of the youth were very severe and seemingly bringing them together 
in cl -sses accentuated their probiemo for a time. It appeared that negative 
behavior was being reinforced by their peers. At the beginning, project 
teachers had difficulty handling behavior problems and for a time teacher 
mortality loomed up as a threat to the project. As teachers began to under- 
stand the youth, they began to realize that these youth were not personally 
attacking them but were merely venting their hostility toward school and 
society in general. As a result, teachers became less threatened and better 
able to cope with the problems that arose in the classroom. 
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In a project of this magnitude with so many disciplines working as a team 
cojnsunrcation was initiatUy a probler.,. Regular group meetings and regul 
scheduled conferences among personnel minimized this probleia. 



> 

arly 



Materials of Instruction and the Curriculum 

Clerically prepared materials suitable for use in this project were not avail- 
a le at the start of the project. For the most part, teachers used portions of 
various publications where possible and then devised additional instructional 
materials. Teachers were allotted two periods dally for preparation of materials 

and planning. Additional time was allotted during the sujimer to work on the 
curriculum. 

Although teachers were expected to devise the curriculum in accordance with the 
goals of the experimental project, these teachers were not specialists in cur- 
riculum development. There x^as considerable variability among the group in 

ability to write resource units and to develop an integrated curriculum. 
Although the curriculum that was developed was more functional and vocationally 
oriented than the traditional curriculum, the problem of developing a refined 
cumculuiti p6rsist8d throughout tho projoct# 

It soon became evident to project staff that a refined curriculum worthy of 
distribution would not be possible within the scope of the time, funds, and 
personnel available to this project. It is hoped that some fund granting 
agency will liberally support a curriculum development project for comparable 
youth which is able to utilize the special skills and knowledge of cuiriculum 
experts as well as the knowledge and skills of the disciplines that were 
represented by personnel in the proj--. Hopefully, this curriculum will 
be made available on a nationwide basis. 



Methodology and Techniques of Teaching 

Initially teachers tended to revert to the liiore traditional methods and tech- 
niques of instruction. Although they were aware that the youth had experienced 
a preponderance of failures in school with traditional methods, they, them- ' 
selves, felt more secure using methods with x^ich they were familiar. While 
teacher behavior did change over the period of the project years, it is now 
felt that a theoretical model for instruction might be very useful in bringing 
about a real change in teacher behavior. One advantage of a theoretical model 
would be that it might assist teachers in analyzing their methods and techni- 
ques for eliciting pupil responses. Since these youth are deficient in 
cocBQunication skills, perhaps a communication model such as that developed 
by Osgood (1957) could serve to guide the instruction of these youth. 



Discipline 

Although all youth who presented severe school discipline problems were not 
eligible for the project, these subjects typically manifested the major disci- 
pline problems apparent in the school. As the impact of t^e treatment program 
began to take effect and as teachers became more adept at averting serious 
iscipline problems, the general over-all behavior of the group improved. It 
rni^t be remembered that many disciplines and agencies were cooperatively working 
with the youth and their parents to bring about desirable changes. 
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Facilities 



Existing classroom facilities were not appropriate for the experimental program, 
therefore, the Champaign School Board provided funds to renovate space specifi* 
caliy for the project. Problems of planning, budgeting, and lag time were 
encountered while making these changes. 



Scheduling 

» 

Since the educational program for each youth was approached on an individual 
basis, scheduling was a real problem. Since the progressive work program was 
the focal point around which classes had to be scheduled, untold number of 
conflicts between and within class, employer, and individual schedules had 
to be resolved. For example, integration into regular classes necessitated 
coordination not only with the progressive work coiranittment biit also with 
enrollment in special classes. Cooperation between key personnel in the 
project and the administrative staff of the high school enabled successful 
scheduling of each individual so that he was provided with a meaningful program. 



Acceptance of the Program 

Any program that is different encounters resistance and thus requires consider* 
able interpretation. An all out effort was made to give youth, pareni:s, regular 
teachers, and administrators a thorough interpretation of the project. Once a 
youth was enrolled in the experimental program and experienced success and 
satisfaction, the problem seemed to resolve itself. In fact, many control 
subjects requested to b e admitted to the experimental program. This, of course, 
posed additional problems. 



Collection of Post Data 

It was not only difficult to obtain post data on subjects who dropped out of 
school from both the experimental and control groups, it was literally impossible 
in some instances when the subject had joined the armed forces or covertly left 
town. In other instances, dropouts were so hostile they refused to return for 
an evaluation even though they would have been paid for their efforts. 

Since attrition was so high, special caution had to be observed when statisti* 
cally analyzing the project. Fortunately the number of subjects included in 
the research was such that even after the loss of subjects, the remaining 
number was sufficiently large enough to adequately evaluate the program. 

Recommendations for Further Research and Programming 

The findings of this research project indicate a need for the following 
investigations: 

. Since most approaches for accelerating academic achievement among these youth 
have resulted in negative findings, other innovations must be developed and 
tested. One study might be to determine the extent to which academic achieve- 
ment can be promoted by the use of teaching machines and vocationally oriented 
programmed materials. 
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Since dropping out of school severs all ties of the youth with an educational 
institution, a .study is needed to test the efficacy of a special vocational ' 
program housed in a separate building for school-age youth v?ho are either 
dropouts or who are extremely negativistic toward school and are on the verge 
of dropping out. This approach might be considered as a "half-way school" 
where the goal would be to rehabilitate the youth to the point where he 
could go back to the school in. the regular program or in a combination of 
a special and regular program. The emphasis would be on the establishment 
of and working toward the youth* s vocational goal. Personnel from Vocational 
Rehabilitation should be closely involved with these youth from the time they 
are admitted to the "half-way school". 

Various approaches for fostering improved social and emotional adjustment 
among these youth should be investigated. One approach might be a type of 
family therapy where a psychiatrist, counseling psychologist, or group 
social worker with this type of specific training and skills would work 
with the whole family as a group, sometimes even including relatives or 
other significant persons. 



Another possible approach might be one whereby the teachers would become a 
teacher therapist who would work with the youth, teaching him not only 
academic or vocational concepts, but also how to handle behavioral problems. 
They m;.ght also work closely with parents handling problems that teachers 
ordinarily are not trained to handle. These teachers would undergo inten- 
sive In-service training and be closely supervised by a qualifed therapist. 



Still another approach mi^t be for a professional, trained to cope with 
social and emotional problems, to work with significant adults in the area 
where there is a concentration of this type of youth. These adults would 
be employed to work with the youth and with their parents under the close 
supervision of such a therapist. 

It would seem worthwhile to test on a research basis a camp-like program for 
youth enrolled in the late elementary and early junior high years. These 
youth would be transported to a site provided by the school and supervised 
and instructed by school employees. The focus would be on the development 
of desirable social skills through structured activities requiring youth to 
work together to achieve conanon goals. An educational program taking 
advantage of the offerings of this environment would be provided. lUhts type 
of program mig^t be conducted for the entire school year, for a summer, or 
for short but significant periods of time throughout the year. 

Various approaches for providing these youth with recreational activities 
to enhance their social skills should be developed and tested. For example, 
nuking use of existing school facilities after school, during the evenings, 
and on Saturdays and holidays offering a wide range of recreational activi- 
ties supervised by personnel who understand these youth and can work effec'- 
tively with them should be considered. The entire families might be included 
in such a program. 

Educationally oriented tours of the country with groups of these youth should 
provide staff with an opportunity to not only premote improved social skills 
among these youth but should also broaden their experiential background and 
foster among them a desire to participate in the advantage of their broader 

cultural heritage. 
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Inst^ents that more appropriately and sensitively measure motivation 

vocational aptitude, interests, social skills’ 
vocational adjustment, and the eflectiveuess of in-service training 
eacher preparation, and selection of teachers need to be developed,’ 

adjustment of the experimental subjects in the vocational 
record ^tPer than that of the controls, as evidenced b^belterworf 
records, follow-up studies should be made to determine whethL or nL 

tioL behavior generalized in time to other social slL- 

tions such as encounteres with law enforc^ent agencies. 
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/ Prevocational Department Forms * 

Referral for Prevocatlonal Services 

Teachers, counselors, project staff, and school administrators refer pupils to 
the Prevocational Department by completing a referral form. Upon receipt of 
this form all pertinent information relative to the pupil is assembled and 
reviewed. A conference between the initiator of the referral and the Prevo- 
cational Coordinator is then held and a determidation of eligibility of the 
pupil is made. In some instances a stafring attended by professional personnel 
working V7ith the pupil is required to determine eligibility and the nature of 
the service needed. 

Pupil Prevocational Record 

iEach prevocational counselor maintains a casebook for ready reference on matters 
concerning any of his pupils. The Pupil Prevocational Record is kept in the 
casebook and contains all vital information relative to the pupil. On the 
reverse side of the form the counselor writes short notes on his contacts with 
jOr concerning the pupil and uses these notes to complete the counseling record 
at the end of each day. 

Counseling Record 

The coi seling record form records the day by day contacts between the personnel 
■of the Prevocational Department and the pupil, his employer, teachers, and 
parents. The growth made by the pupil is readily discernible by reviewing 
this record of counseling activities. 

Educational Record 

The prevocational counselor must be aware of the pupils' academic achievement 
in order to provide realistic services during the time the pupil is attending 
^school. Planning of and working toward long term vocational goals require up 
to date knowledge of the pupils' educational progress. 

Work Record 

Prior work history of each pupil is recorded on a specific form designed for 
this purpose. This vocational history provides meaningful information that 
:is helpful to the prevocational counselor in the placement of the pupil on 
cither an in-school or work-study job. 



fcjob Specification 



Each school administrator is enlisted to assist in the identification of part- 
time jobs within the school setting which are appropriate for project pupils. 
Individually, or in conjunction with the Prevocational Department, he outlines 
the requirements of the job. The prevocational counselor then identifies 
ppecific pupils who are suited, by choice and ability, for this particular 
Pob. These pupils are then interviewed by the school administrator and/or 
academic or non-academic employee who makes the final selection., 
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'^tlce o f Ecploynient " Xn"School Cfwyperative TTork Exporlence Program 

iS soon as a pupil has been hired for an in-school job, but before his first 
lay at work, a notification of employiaont is cotopleted, signed by the pupil 
icployee, the employer, and other designated staff members. Copies of this 
lorm is then distributed to appropriate school personnel. 



Evaluation - In- School Coonor at Ive Work E:cT>erlence Program 

Che major purpose of the In-School Work Experience Program is to foster the 
acquisition of good worker traits. The evaluation form is completed monthly 
jy the in-school employer on his pupil-employee. "Tiis monthly evaluation, in 
addition to the prevocational counselor's interviews with the pupil and the 
Ln-school employer provides for continuous evaluation of the pupil vocational 
progress. Self evaluation by the pupil is encouraged as a means of teaching 
self-realization. 

Coramunity Work Experience Agreement 

Che Prevocational Department requires that the pupil and employer sign a work 
agreement form. This form delineates the responsibility of the pupil and the 
anployer and the Intent of the formal signing of the agreement is to impress 
apon the pupil- employee especially his responsibility to the employer and to 
:he school, 

iJotice of Employment - Community Work Experience Program 

pe administrative staff of the pupil's attendance center is notified of the 
work-study placement of f>nch pupil by this form. 



Pupil Evaluation - Congnunlty Work Experience Program 

f bommunity Work Experience employers are asked to complete a monthly placement 
pllow-up form on each pupil- employee. The form is designed to provide a 
oraprehensive evaluation of the pupil's progress but requires a minimum amount 
f employer time. 

Report to Principal - Work Experience Job Termination . 

immediate notification of job termination is made to the administrative staff 
|)f the pupil's attendance center by using this form, 

follow-up Interview with Graduate or School Dropout 

program evaluation leading to improvement requires a follow-up of former 
pupils. Information recorded on the follow-up forms are used by project 
personnel to gain a better understanding of the former pupils' adjustment 
to the world of work. In addition, these forms provide information which 
Ls useful in the evaluation of the offerings of the school to this group 
jf youth. 



f Forms available upon request to Guy R. Jones, Prevocational 
Champaign Community Unit #4 Schools, 705 South New Stropf 
Illinois, 61820, 



Coordinator 

Champaign, 
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lOur Mamo 
1. Havo 



Age_ 



Grade 



0 you aoro or loss dooidod v/hat you-d liko to do one day for a living? 
if yes, say what career you have decided 
2. ”hat made you decide on this particular 



on 



career? Please describe fully 



3* If you 



wouidtnjoy mosf? do y°u think : 



you 



-liat abilities or personal qualities do you havo which you feel will bo ir. 
your favor if you go into this kind of i^ork? 



5. '110 has encouraged you to make this your career? 

' rGQGons do thoy give? 



■ho has advised you against going into this kind of work? 



hs t ro/Asons do thoy givoV 



the foUowi'n;?r career for You: b'ndorlino one o: 

Not sure 



Very sure Fiirly sure 

Explain w!>y you feel this way about it 













7. Is there anything (for example; lack of money, low grades, family opposition) 

that might prevent you from getting into this kind of work? If so. say 
what? 

8. If. for some reason, you have to give up the idea of entering this occupation 

what might you do instead? 

9. What job would you like to be doing when you're thirty? 



10. What occupations or careers have you considered so far (even though you may 
have changed your mind about them)? 



T-That made you change your mind about them? 



11. What occupations have your parents suggested you look into? 



Why do they think that these would be good occupations for you to look into? 



12. Are your parents leaving the choice of a career up to you? 

Even though they may not want to influence you. what occupation do you think 
they would most like for you to enter? 

13. Are there any kinds of work that your parents would definitely not like to 



see you go into? 




21* Do you 7e any aunts who are working? What do they do? 

If they aren't working now, what work did they do before they got married? 

22« Do you know anybody who has what you would consider a really good job? 

What job? Why do you feel it is 

such a good jjb? 



23* Have people ever told you that you were cut out for a certain type of work? 

If so, say what and why they think 

you would do well in this type of work, 

24, What are some of the things that you feel will be in your favor in making a 
success of life? 



What are some of the things that you feel might prevent you from being as 
successful as you'd like to be? 



25 • What are some of the things which you feel you can do better than most people 
yoxir age? , 
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I'ihat grade do you expect to finish before you leave school? 

IJhat do you intend to do irmediately upon leaving school? 

Get a job?^ If so, what kind of job? 

Continue your education? I'fhere? 

Get special training? _>^at kind of training? 

’.\Ilier . ? 

Have you any hobbies? If so, v.iiat are they 

•.ihat are the thre e things that you like to do most in your spare time? 



If you had the time and money, what other things v;ould you like to do in your 
spare time? 

wliich of your personal possessions (things that you have been given or 
that you have bought v.'ith your ovai money) do you prize the most? 



Each person has a different idea of what it means to make a success of life. 

do you iCel you would nave to do, or be, or have, in order to consider 
yourself a success? 



xs w.here any subject that you feel you know more about t)ian most people 
youi' age? If so, say what it is 



Ax'o you saving for anything ]. articular at the moment? 
saving up for? 



that are you 



•«l.ao arc some of tiie things that you have bought v/ith your outi money in the 
past? 



Have you ewer belonged to a club or a society that you really got a great 

deal of pleasure out of? ip so, say what kind of club or society it 

was 

* ■ ^ — — — what made it such an enjoyable 

experience for you 

Is there particular subject that you like to read about (in the nev/spaper, 
in magazines, in books), Wh.it? 

As you look back, what are some of the things in I'.fe that have given you 
greatest pleasure? 



. Is tnore ai^dihing that you have been interested in for as long as you can 
reuember? If so, say ivhat it is 



. ^.l-lch of tlie things that interest you at the :..omc-nt do you feel you ;vill 
keep on being interested in? 



As you look back, vAat are some of the things ^.•hich you were interested in 
for a v/}ule and then quicklj' lost interest in? 



.<hat made you lose interest? 




. Vfiiat are some of the tilings you like to ilk about to yo’or friends? 



ifiat kinds of things are your friends most interested In? 




;/hat are some of the things your friends will sometimes ask you to help them 
with?_... 

Is there anything that you do in your spare time v^ich you feel you do fairly 
well? 

As you look back, can you recall anything you have done which brought you a 
lot of praise or made ne\i friends for you? VJhat. was it? 



\Vhat are some of the things v;hdch you feel you are not much good at?_ 

Is ohere anything that you have really tried very hard to become good at? 

If so, say v/iiat it is ' 

aiiU hov; well you succeede d 

In v/hich two subjects do you usually get your highest grades? 



subjects? 



IThat grades do you usually get in these two 



xn which ov;o subjects do you usually get your lowest grades? 

</hat grades do you usually’’ get in these two subjects? 

Do ;/ou feel your grades are a fair indication of your ability? 

Of all the courses which you have taken at school, which two did you like 
best? ^ju„r> 



hTiich two did you like least? 



Is there anything that you are really interested in that they don»t teach 
at your school? if so, say what it is 
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51. 



IVhat would you say has been your greatest achievement or greatest -access 
to date? 



52. 



53. 



Have you any health problems (e.g. a v/eak chest, weak heart, vreak eyesight et( 
that v/ould affect the type of work you can do? 

Have you ever been seriously ill? 

Had a serious operation? 



_Had a serious accident? 



_if so, e^lain 



54. Do you belong to any clubs, societies or organizations (out of school as well 
as at school)? If so, say which 



55. Have 



you ever held a position of responsibility, out of school as well as at 
school? For example; games captain, secretary or chairman of a club, patrol 
leader in the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts etc. If so, give details 



56. Have you ever vron a prize or an awaj-d of any type? 



,If SO, give details 



57. Vfnat types of books and iiiagazines do you enjoy reading most? 



Name two books which you have read recently \diich you enjoyed 



very raucli 



53. \7hat occupations or careers v;ould you like to know 



more about ? 



■->9. If you have any questions about any career which 
moment, write them down below. 



you ai'e considering at the 
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60* Would you like some help in choosing and preparing for a careerY^ 

Vliat kind of help do you feel would be most useful to you right now"? 

61. Do you have any other problems which you would like to discuss vdth a 

counselor? Sinply vjrite YES or NO 

62. ^liich would you prefer - an occupation which doesn’t require very much 

training or one that requires a long period of training? 

'•’hy ? 

63. How keen are your parents that you should go to high school? Underline 
one of the follovjing; 

They very much want me to finish high school. 

They will probably insist on it 



They would like me to go, bet they doubt vyhether 
they will be able to sxidng it financially. 



The would like ne to go to high school, but they won’t 
insist on it. 



They haven’t said anythiiig to me about it. 



The feel that I vjill be able to got ahead \d.thout going to high school. 



The feci that I should go to work so that I can contribute to the 
expenses of the family. 
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64. Below is a xiso 0 ^ 11 difforent t^/pes of occupations. Read the list very 



careful-ly, then decide: 

1. In Tjhich you would nost like to ear^ vonr T-iv-in., x • ... 

EEsiSr” E£ srSiS 

j ur cnoice^ (in order of preference) by x-rritins A, 3, or C. 



Interest 



Ability 



Work xvith machines and tools 

Work with figures (arithmetic, I-Iathematics, 
etc. * 

ScioncG and/or laboratory work. 

Read and study reference books and other 
X'/ritten material. 

Work xidtn people x^rho are needy, underprivile?-ed. 
cick or in trouble. 

Work in an office and do clerical work, such 
as record keeping and the x-n’iting or typing 
of business letters. 

Busxness activities, such as buying and selling, 

Special artistic xvfork, such as drax-;ing, paint- 
ing, creative x-rriting, designing, music, acting. 

Explain things to people or instruct and 
advise them. 

Work vdth plants -ind/or animals. 
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65* V/a don t all want the same things in life, nor do we all want the same things 
In a job* Indicate what ^ou want most in a job hy reading the statements 
^low and indicating whether they are of great importance to you, of medium 
lE|)ortance or of little or no importance* 

If it is Very important to you, ta'dte V 
If it is on3y of Medium importance , vnrite M 
If it is of Httle or no Importance , write L 

m? I mm wm a job 



!frite V,M or L 



\ 

I 

I 

f 

f 



I 

1 



A chance to try out new ideas and new ways of doing things 

Vfork that j>eople look up to and respect 

^#fork where X know exactly what to do 

\k>rk that is easy and I can do well 

VJbrk that pays enou^ for food, clothing, and car. 

V/ork I can be sure of even when times are bad 

Iferk with people I like 

V/ork helping my fellow man 

V/ork where I do things my own way 

Work that pays veiy well 

Work where I tell others what to do 

V/ork with many different things 

V/ork viiere I*m told what to do 

Vfork that is challenging even if it is difficult 

\\fork that I can do alone 



o6. Now go back and look at the statements you marked V. Rank them in order of 
importance ty v/riting next to each Vs 1 for the most important, 2 for the 

next in importance and so on for all the V’s on your list* Do not rank the 
M’s and L’s “ 
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(i7 • If you could be any of the following persons > v/hich would you most like to 
be? (Choose 5 ) V<rite 1 next to your first choice^ 2 next to your second 
choicoj 3 next- to your third, ^ next to our fourth and 5 next to your 
fifth choice. 

’ an honest and fair person 

a popular person (lots of friends) 



^ a person viho finds school work easy 
„ a person i^o earns his oim iray 
^ a religious person 



a person with a sense of humor 
a person i-yith lots Ox poise and confidence 
a person vAio can make up his own mind 
a person who doesn't let other people push him around 
a person viho can work without being told idiat to do next 
a person who is neat appearing 

a person who is good at sports (football, basketball, 
etc.) 



a person who makes a lot of money 
a person who helps others 

a tactful person - gets along well with others 



a person that is liked by the opposite sex 



ci parson who can got help from others 
a leader 

- a person who always finishes a job 

--- - a person who will have a better chance in life than 

his parents had 

- a person who almys does his best 

68. If you were to ask a friend who knows you very well to say which of the 
items in the preceding section best descirlbe you, which three do you 
think ho would choose? Hake a cross (X) next to tho three it^ans you 
think ho would select. 

69. Of all persons vrtiora you have known or read about, which two do you admire 

most? 



’hnt _ do _ you adn i r e . abo u t t hem? 



13. 






71. Which three boys or girls would you most like to work with on a job 



First choice 







Second choice 



Why? 



Third choice 



Why? 



72. What are some of the improvements you would introduce if you were in 
charge of a school and wanted to have a really good school? 






NAME 



SCHOOL_ 

DATE 



DXRECTXONS: Put an. **X*' luark on the number to the right of each 

statement that best tells how you feel about the 
statonent. 



3 

Hardly ever 



Lots of times 



Sometimes 



SAMPLE 



1* Do you enjoy playing by yourself more than playing 
with other people? 
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!• , Is it easy for you to talk to your class? 

2o Do you talk to the new children at school? 

3* Is it hard for you to talk to new people? 

4# Does it make you angry when people stop you from doing 
things? 

5« Do you say nice things to children who do better work 
than you do? 

6* Do you sometimes hit other children when you are playing 
with them? 

7* Do you play games with other children even when you don’t 
want to? 

8« Do you help new children get used to the school? 

9« Is it hard for you to play fair? 

10. Do the boys and girls often try to cheat you? 

11. Do you feel very bad when people talk about you? 

12. Are many of the boys and girls mean to you? 

13. Do you feel bad because people' are mean to you? 

Do many children say things that hurt your feelings? 

15. Are many older people so mean that you dislike them? 

16. Do you often feel so bad that you do not know what to do? 

17. Would you rather watch others play than play with them? 

18. Do you often do nice things for the other children in 
your school? 

19. Are there many bad children ^n your school? 

20. Do the boys and girls seem to think that you are nice to 
them? 

21. Do you think that some teachers do not like the children? 

22. Would you rather stay home from school if you could? 'k 

23. Is it "hard to like the children in your school? 



1 2 
12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

1 2.3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 
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Is it easy for you to talk to your class? 

2* Do you talk to the new children at school? 

3. Is it hard for you to talk to new people? 

4. Does it make you angry when people stop you from doing 
things? 

5* Do you say nice things to children who do better work 
than you do? 

6« Do you sometimes hit other children when you are playing 
with them? 

7. Do you play games with other children even when you don’t 
want to? 

8. Do you help new children get used to the school? 

9* Is it hard for you to play fair? 

10. Do the boys and girls often try to cheat you? 

11. Do you feel very bad when people talk about you? 

12. Are many of the boys and girls mean to you? 

13. Do you feel bad because people' are mean to you? 

14. Do many children say things that hurt your feelings? 

15. Are many older people so mean that you dislike them? 

16. Do you often feel so bad that you do not know what to do? 

17. Would you rather watch others play than play with them? 

13. Do you often do nice things for the other children in 
your school? 

19. Are there many bad children in your school? 

20. Do the boys and girls seem to think that you are nice to 
them? 

21. Do you think that some teachers do not like the children? 

22. Would you rather stay home from school if you could? ''v 

23. Is it hard to like the children in your school? 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



24* Do the other boys and girls say that you don*t play 
fair in games? ^ 

25 • Do the children at school ask you to play games with 
them? 

26. Do you play with some of the children living near your 
home? 

27. Do the people near your home seem to like you? 

28. Do you need to thank everyone who helps you? 

29. Are there people near your home who are not nice? 

30. Do you have good times with people who live near you? 

31. Are there many mean bovs and girls who live near you? 

32. Are you asked to play in other people's yards? 

33. Do you have more fun near your home than other children 

f do near theirs? 

I 34. Are you often mad at people without knowing why? 

i 

35. Do the children think you can do things well? 

36. Do the other children often do nice things for you? 

37. Do you have fewer friends than other children? 

38. Do most of the boys and girls like you? 

39. Do people seem to think that you are not very smart? 

40. Can you do things as well as other children? 

' 41. Do people think that other children are better than you? 

42. Are most of the children smarter than you? 

• 43. Do you need to have more friends? 

: 44. Do you feel that people don't like you? 

; 45. Do you have good times with the children ac school? 

46. Are the children glad to have you in school? 

' 47. Are you lonesome even when you are with people? 




12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 
12 3 

12 3 

12 3 
12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 
12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 







48. Do people like to have you around them? 1 2 

49. Do most of the people you knovi like you? 1 2 

50. Do lots of children have more fun at home 

than you do? 12 



«/ 




















COULD YOU mm 

Directions ; 

Here are some things that boys and girls do, or think about doing. 

Read each item and check '••Yes*' if you think you could do it. Check 
“’No" if you think you could not do it. Look at the sample below v^le 
I explain. 



Yes 




Sample 



1 . 



Could you ever know how to dance? 



erJc 



Yes 


No 


1. 


Yes 


No 


2. 


Yes 


No 


3 * 


Yes 


No 


4- 


Yes 


No 


5. 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Yes 


No 


«. 7 - 


Yes 


No 


8. 


Yes„ 


No 


9. 


Yes 


No 


10. 


Yes 


No 


11. 


Yes 


No 


12. 


Yes 


No 


13. 


Yes 


_ No 


• 

H 

1 


Yes 


No 


15. 


Yes 


No 


16. 


Yes 


No 


- 17 * 


Yes 


No 


18. 


Yes 


_ No 


— 19. 


Yes 


No 


— 20 . 


Yes 


1 


21. 


Yes 


No 


22. 


Yes 


No 


^ 23 . 


Yes_ 


No 


_ 24. 


Yes 


No__ 


_ 25. 






_ 26. 


Yes 


— 

_ No_ 


_ 27. 



1. Could you ever learn how to erwim? 




Could you ever learn how to tsrpewrite? 

8, Could you ever go down the hipest slide-board in the park? 



year? 



12. Could you ever fix a lunch to take to school? 

Could you ever play a guitar on TV? 

Could you ever go down town and buy yourself a toy? 



Could you ever make such good toys and games that people v/ould 
buy them? 



Could you ever learn how to ride a bike? 



27* Could you ever read a book by yourself? 














_"No 


^7 • 


Could you ever leam how to "tihistle? 




No 


.30. 


Could you ever take a picture vdth a Brownie camera? 


yes_ 


_ No 


. 31. 


Could you ever be the smartest person in your school? 




— No 


32. 


Could you ever learn to climb a tree? 


yes 


_ No 


33. 


Could you ever be a dentist? 


Yes 


_ No 


.34. 


Could you ever be the most famous person in your state? 


yes__ 


_ No 


.35. 


Could you ever feed a pet dog or cat? 


Yes_ 


_ No 


36. 


Could you ever vdn a prise for dancing? 


Yes 


— No 


37. 


Could you ever learn how to work a TV? 


Yes 


_ No 


3S. 


Could you ever ride a horse? 


Yes 


_ No 


39. 


Could you ever be a hero of your country? 


Yes 


_ No 


40. 


Could you ever make a snow man? 


Yes 


_ No 


Al. 


Could you ever go to a movie by yourself? 


Yes 


_ No 


42. 


Could you ever know how to tell time? 


Yes 


__ No 


43 . 


Could you ever learn how to play checkers? 


Yes 


_ No 


44. 


Could you ever win a prise for coloring the best picture in 
your room? 


Yes 


— No 


45. 


Coula you ever fly an airplane all around the world? 


Yes 


_ No 


46. 


Could you ever own a bank? 


Yes 


No 


47. 


Could you ever put on all of your clothes without help? 


Yes 


_ No 


4S. 


Could you ever become a teacher? 


Yes 


No 


49. 


Could you ever be a doctor? 


Yes 


_ No_ 


50. 


Could you ever go to college? 


Yes 


_ No 


51. 


Could you ever learn how to skate? 


Tes 


_ No 


52. 


Could you ever not be late at school for one week? 


fes 


_ No 


53. 


Could you ever save 1 dollai*? 


Tea 


No 


54. 


Could you ever be a fas»us movie star? 


fes 


_ No 


55. 


CoilLu you ever make a tqy horse out of modeling clay? 


fes 


- No 


56. 


Could you ever a book? 


fes 


__ No 


57. 


Could you ever Icnow how to comb your hair? 



Yes 


_ No 


58. 


Could 


you 


ever 


know all there is to knov;? 


Yes 


No 


59. 


Could 


you 


ever 


x«n:ite a letter to a friend? 


Yes 


, No 


60. 


Could you 
buy it? 


ever 


paint a oicture so good that people would 


Yes 


No 


61. 


Could 
take 1 


you ever 
iome? 


go to the store and buy some groceries to 


Yes 


No 


62. 


Could 


you 


ever 


tie you own shoes? 


Yes 


No 


63. 


Could 


you 


ever 


save a friend from drowning in the river? 


Yes 


No 


64. 


Could 


you 


ever 


wash the dishes after supper? 


Yes 


No 


— 65. 


Could 


you 


ever 


put a new light bulb in a lamp? 


Yes 


No 


66. 


Could you 
office? 


ever 


show someone how to find the principal's 


Yes 


No 


67. 


Could 


you 


ever 


help a 5 year old child cross a busy street? 


Yes 


No 


68. 


Could 


you 


ever 


have more money than anyone in the world? 


Yes 


No 


_ 69. 


Could 


you 


ever 


set a table for dinner? 


Yes 


No 


70. 


Could 


you 


ever 


become a barber or beauty operator? 


Yes 


No 


- 71. 


Could 


you 


ever 


learn to drive a bus? 


Yes 


_ No 


- 72. 


Could 


you 


ever 


mail a letter at the post office? 


Yes 


No 


73. 


Could 


you 


ever 


be a famous boxer or dancer? 


Yes 


No 


_ 74. 


Could 


you 


ever 


make a sled or a coat? 


Yes 


No 


75. 


Could 

home? 


you 


ever 


find the right bus to ride to town and back 


Yes 


No 


_ .76. 


Gould 


you 


ever 


invent a new gas engine? 


Yes 


_ No 


_ 77. 


Could 


you 


ever 


carry out the trash for your mother everyday? 


Yes 


_ No 


- 78. 


Could 


you 


ever 


learn how to guide a sled? 


Yes 


_ No 


- 79e 


Could 


you 


ever 


own a food store? 


Yes 


_ No 


_ 80. 


Could 


you 


ever 


wash your own hair? 


Yes 


No 


_ 81. 


Could 


you 


ever 


go to a birthday party by yourself? 


Yes 


No 


82. 


Could 


you 


ever 


fix a broken automobile? 


Yes 


No 


83. 


Could 


you 


ever 


write a song? 


Yes 


No 


84. 


Could 


you 


ever 


call a friend on the telephone? 










